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HESE notes which, for a clearer understanding of 
the matter, are arranged in sections, are concerned 
with the powers of the Confessor during the 
extended Jubilee year 1934-1935, and are taken 

from the Constitution Quod Superiore, April 2nd, 1934; 
and from the Monita issued by the Sacred Penitentiary 
on the following day.’ There is always a certain amount 
of disturbance attendant on the proclamation of a Jubilee, 
and in the ordinary Jubilee, which occurs every twenty- 
five years, faculties are usually withdrawn, in order to 
focus the attention of all on the Holy See, in which the 
plenitude of jurisdiction resides.. But, on this occasion, 
no faculties are withdrawn :* on the contrary, they are 
extended very considerably, and it is to the advantage 
of any confessor to know exactly the powers he enjoys. 
In addition, even though he may never actually use 
the faculties given to him, except in regard to commuting 
the prescribed conditions for gaining the Jubilee, it is 
a useful opportunity for revising his knowledge of the 
law relating to reserved cases and other matters which 
are usually beyond his jurisdiction. The Sacred Peni- 
tentiary states that, on this occasion, Confessors should 
learn and commit to memory a list of sins, censures, 
penalties and impediments, over which they have no 
jurisdiction, even during the Jubilee Year,‘ and one 
would like to feel that this is something more than a 
pious hope or wish on the part of the Sacred Penitentiary. 


I. Tse Limits or Facurties GRANTED. 


(1) The important restriction is that these additional 
faculties may be used by confessors only in regard to 
those penitents, including nuns, who approach them with 
the sincere intention of gaining the Jubilee indulgence. 
The faculties once used remain, of course, of valid effect, 
even though the penitent does not actually complete the 
other works necessary and, therefore, does not actually 
gain the indulgence: it suffices if he intended to do 80 
at the time he approached the confessor.° 


1A.A.8., XXVI, 1934, p. 187. 
2 ibid., p. 149. 

3 Quod Superiore, VIII, 1. 
* Monita, III. Cf. infra: II, III A. 
5 Monita, I. 
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(2) In addition to this restriction, which applies to 
the use of all the faculties granted, there is a further 
one which must be remembered whenever the powers are 
used in regard to a reserved sin or censure or irregularity. 
They may be used only once for the same penitent, 
on the occasion of his gaining the indulgence for the 
first time, and provided that he has not, since Low 
Sunday, 1934, been absolved from a reserved sin, censure 
or irregularity by any other confessor. Therefore, before 
dealing with a case of this kind, the confessor must find 
out whether the penitent has already gained the Jubilee 
since Low Sunday, 1934, or, if he has not done so, 
whether he has been absolved, since that date, from a 
reserved sin, censure or irregularity.* Should it transpire 
that the penitent has been already absolved since Low 
Sunday, 1934, he can obtain no special treatment by 
reason of his intention of gaining the Jubilee indulgence, 
but must be dealt with exactly as he would be on any 
other occasion: for example, if it is a case of reserved 
censure, Canon 2254 may be used in his favour, as 
explained in this Review, Vol. IV, p. 279. 


(3) The faculties may be used by confessors only in 
the internal forum, which may be either sacramental or 
extra-sacramental (Canon 196). Normally, of course, 
they will be used in the act of confession, and the Papal 
documents indicate certain powers which are restricted 
to this sacramental forum.’ The point is an important 
one, since the rights of the external forum of ecclesiastical 
law and discipline must be sustained, and they are fully 
safeguarded in the Jubilee documents. But this does 
not mean that a Jubilee confessor cannot deal, for 
example, with a penitent, in proper dispositions, who 
is publicly censured: it means that the absolution, if 
given, is for the internal forum alone, and it is regulated 
by Canon 2251: ‘‘ Si absolutio censurae detur in foro 
externo, utrumque forum afficit; si in interno, absolutus, 
remoto scandalo, potest uti talem se habere etiam in 
actibus fori externi; sed, nisi concessio absolutionis 
probetur aut saltem legitime praesumatur in foro externo, 
censura potest a Superioribus fori externi, quibus reus 
parere debet, urgeri, donec absolutio in eodem foro 


® Quod Superiore, 1X, 13; Monita, II. 
7 Cf. Quod Superiore, VIII, 3; Monita, 1 and VI. 
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habita fuerit.’’ The application of this rule is seen in 
the following texts from the Jubilee documents: ‘‘ Con- 
fessariis omnibus concedimus, ut per Annum Sanctum 
possint, pro foro conscientiae in actu sacramentalis 
confessionis et per se ipsi tantum, absolvere quoslibet 
poenitentes non solum a quibusvis censuris et peccatis 
Romano Pontifici aut Ordinario reservatis, sed etiam a 
censura ab homine lata. Huius tamen censurae abgo- 
lutio in foro externo non suffragabitur.’’* ‘‘ Qui aliqua 
censura fuerint nominatim affecti vel uti tales publice 
renuntiati, non posse eos tamdiu Jubilaei beneficio frui 
quandiu in foro externo non satisfecerint prout de jure. 
Si tamen contumaciam in foro interno sincere deposuerint 
et rite dispositos sese ostenderint, posse, remoto scandalo, 
in foro sacramentali interim absolvi ad finem dumtaxat 
lucrandi Jubilaeum, cum onere quam primum se 
subiiciendi etiam in foro externo ad tramitem juris.” 


Bearing in mind these general restrictions, applicable 
to all cases, we may now examine each category 27 specie. 
































II. Reservations ‘‘ Proprer Peccatum.’’” 








(1) The one case reserved in the Code ratione sui to the 
Holy See is false denunciation of a confessor as contained 
in Canon 894. It may be absolved by a Jubilee confessor, 
provided the penitent retracts the accusation, repairs 
the harm caused, and accepts a grave and long penance.” 


(2) There is a further Papal case, not in the Code, 
but promulgated by the Sacred Penitentiary, November 
16th, 1928," the case of a confessor who has given 
absolution to members of L’Action Francaise, No 
faculties are given over this case during the Jubilee, but 
it remains subject to the law of Canon 900 and may 
be absolved in the circumstances of that canon, provided 
that recourse is had to the Sacred Penitentiary within 


8 Quod Superiore, VIII, 1. 
° Monita, VI. 
” For the distinction between “‘ propter peccatum ”’ et ‘‘ propter 
censuram’”’ see CLERGY Review, Vol. III, p. 39. 

1 Monita, VII. 
2 A.A.S., XX, p. 398. 
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in a month, under a penalty of incurring excommunication 
on- reserved speciali modo.” 
he (3) In addition to these Papal reservations, certain 
bet Ordinaries use the power of reserving sins to their own 
stis tribunal.“ During the Jubilee of 1925 the Holy Father 
r'é exhorted Ordinaries to grant faculties to Jubilee Con- 
le fessors, outside of Rome, enabling them to absolve from 
yua cases reserved to Ordinaries: ‘“. . . ad Apostolicae 
a Nostrae benignitatis exemplum . . . ne recusent facul- 
frei tatem absolvendi a casibus qui ipsis Ordinariis reservati 
ste sint.’’* On the present occasion no phrase of this 
rint nature is used but faculties are given to absolve “a 
alo, # quibusvis censuris et peccatis Romano Pontifici aut 
xat' Ordinario a jure reservatis.’’* The matter is not beyond 
“at dispute, but in our opinion this faculty is to be under- 
3% stood by distinguishing between cases reserved to the 
Ordinary in the common law and those reserved by 
able the Ordinary. Cases reserved to the Ordinary in the 
cue. Code are all ‘‘ propter censuram,’’ those reserved by 
the Ordinary are usually propter peccatum.” This latter 
category, it would seem, is not included in the faculties 
of a Jubilee Confessor, unless the Ordinary sees fit to 
th make this concession. 
e 
ined 
SOF, III. Reservations ‘‘ PRopTER CENSURAM.”’ 
airs 
ce.” , In the forum of conscience, and only in the act of 
ods sacramental confession, the Jubilee confessor may 
aber absolve, with a few exceptions, from all censures reserved 
vel a jure to the Roman Pontiff or to the Ordinary. It is 
No always to be understood that absolution, whether during 
but the Jubilee or at any other time, will be accompanied 
may by all the safeguards and precautions required by the 
ided 
thin 8 Quod Superiore, IX,1. Canon 900 states that the reservation 
of sins ceases in the case of the sick, and when faculties are 
refused by the competent superior, or when they cannot be sought 
without danger of violating the seal of confession or without 
harm to the penitent. 
opter * Canon 893, seq. 


* Apostolico Muneri, July 30th, 1924. 
* Quod Superiore, VIII, 3. 
” Cf. CLercy Review, Vol. III, p. 45. 
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law. This important and practical section of the Jubilee 
faculties may best be arranged by noting, first, the 
cases which are excepted; secondly, by noting the con- 
ditions to be observed in absolving from certain censures 
over which faculties are given during the Jubilee. 


A.—The Ezxcepted Cases are (1) Censures reserved 
personally to the Roman Pontiff, for example, those 
contained in Vacante Sede, December 25th, 1904, n. 51, 
reprinted at the end of the Code. 


(2) The four censures reserved by the Code to the 
Holy See specialissimo modo, namely, those incurred b 
desecrating the Holy Eucharist (Canon 2320), Striking 
the Pope (Canon 2343), Absolving an accomplice (Canon 
2367), and violating the Seal of Confession (Canon 2369). 


(3) Prelates of the secular clergy, enjoying ordinary 
jurisdiction in the external forum, or major superiors of 
exempt religious, who have publicly incurred excom- 
munication reserved speciali modo to the Holy See." 


No special faculties are given over these cases and, 
if they are absolved, they remain subject to the ordinary 
law of Canon 2254 which requires recourse to the 
competent superior within a month, under pain of 
re-incurring the censure.” 


B.—The Conditions to be observed in giving absolution 
from any censure whatever, even not reserved, is covered 
by the phrase iniunctis de jure iniungendis.™ The 
Jubilee documents, while taking this for granted, call 
the attention of confessors to the conditions which are 
attached to their faculties for absolving from certain 
reserved censures during the Jubilee Year.” 

(1) Heretics and schismatics (Canon 2314) who have 
publicly professed their opinions may not be absolved 
unless they abjure their errors, at least in the confessor’s 
presence, and repair the scandal given or promise 
efficaciously to do so. The ordinary procedure for the 
reception of converts is not affected by the Jubilee, since 
it is a matter purely for the external forum. 


18 Cf. the list in CLERGY Review, Vol. III, p. 46. 

1 Quod Superiore, IX, 1 and 2. 

® CLERGY REVIEW, IV, p. 282. 

*1 Quod Superiore, IX, 3-5; Monita, VIII, IX, XI. 
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(2) Freemasons and members of other forbidden 
societies (Canon 2335) may not be absolved unless they 
have abjured the sect, at least before the confessor, 
ceased to give any active co-operation or favour to it, 
and repaired the scandal caused. They must also 
denounce any ecclesiastics or religious whom they know 
to be members, and deliver to the confessor any manu- 
scripts, books or emblems pertaining to the sect, which 
are prudently to be sent to the Holy Office as soon as 
possible or destroyed. Failing the actual fulfilment of 
these conditions, the penitent must at least promise to 
observe them as soon as possible, and in all cases a severe 
and salutary penance must be enjoined. 


(3) The censure attached to the unjust possession of 
ecclesiastical goods or rights (Canon 2346) may not be 
absolved until the penitent has either restored them, or 
seriously promised to seek a settlemenf of the matter 
from the Ordinary or from the Holy See, except in those 
cases in which the. Holy See has made other provisions. 


(4) The censure incurred from Canon 2342, by those 
who violate a religious enclosure, may be absolved but 
with the proviso that it will be re-incurred if the penitent 
ever visits again the religious house or church; also, the 
other penalties which may have been incurred from §2 
of the same canon remain in force. 


(5) Religious who have incurred excommunication for 
deserting the religious life (Canon 2385 apostata a 
religione) may be absolved in the internal forum, 
provided they undertake to return within a specified 
time, but they remain liable to the other penalties 
mentioned in the Canon. The same applies to religious 
who have departed from their houses (religiosus fugitivus) 
having incurred thereby an excommunication under their 
own constitutions (Canon 2386). 


(6) The excommunication attached to reading pro- 
hibited books (Canon 2318, §1) may not be absolved 
unless the penitent delivers them to the Ordinary or 
confessor, or, at least, seriously promises to do so or to 
destroy the books. 


IV. Vows. 
(1) Normally, from Canon 1309, a confessor has no 
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power over the private vow of perfect and perpetual 
chastity, and a vow of entering a religious order with 
solemn vows. A Jubilee confessor is given the power 
not of dispensing but of commuting these private vows 
for a just cause, into other pious works. In doing so 
he may, according to his judgment, impose a pious 
work which is less meritorious in character than the 
vow which is commuted.” But, in the case of penal 
vows, e.g., votum non peccandi, the obligation which 
is substituted must be as potent in refraining the penitent 
from sin as the vow which is commuted.* The confessor 
is also reminded that vows affecting a third party 


cannot be changed without that party’s free and express 
consent. 


(2) The public vow is of a more serious character and 
cannot be dispensed normally except through the 
subject’s superiors. One exception to this rule is made 
for the Jubilee. It may happen that a person is 
dispensed from the religious vows and allowed to live 
as a lay person, with the proviso that the vow of chastity 
remains in force; in such case even this remaining 
obligation may be commuted; but the favour cannot be 
used in the case of a cleric in major orders who has 
been reduced to the lay state.™ 


V. IRREGULARITY. 


From Canon 990 the Ordinary may dispense, or 
delegate the power to dispense from any irregularity ex 
delicto occulto, with the exception of that arising from 
homicide or abortion. For the Jubilee confession, the 
confessor, if he does not already enjoy delegated faculties 
from the Ordinary, receives them from the Holy See, 
including the power to absolve from the irregularity 
arising from homicide or abortion; but, in this case, he 
may only absolve a penitent, already in Holy Orders, 
that he may exercise the powers of his order without 
scandal or infamia. The absolution is for the internal 
sacramental forum alone. 


2 Quod Superiore, IX, 6; Monita, X. 
3% Quod Superiore, IX, 6, ad finem. 
*% Quod Superiore, IX, 6. 
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VI. IMPEDIMENTS. 


(1) For the purpose of convalidating an existing 
marriage, and only in the internal sacramental forum, 
the confessor may dispense from the occult impediment 
of consanguinity, arising from illicit intercourse, in the 
third or second degree collateral line, even when either 
of these are touching the first degree. The concession 
is rather unusual and the exact limitations of the 
confessor’s power must be carefully understood. — It 
applies, for example, to the marriage of cousins whose 
relationship is altogether occult and unknown to the 
public, owing to the fact that the common stock (grand- 
parents) had illicit intercourse: if the marriage has 
already taken place invalidly between these cousins, it. 
may be revalidated by the confessor. 


(2) Further, the first or simple degree of CrIMEN, i.e., 
adultery with a promise of marriage, may be dispensed 
even for the purpose of contracting a marriage, provided 
the impediment is occult, and in all cases a salutary 
grave and lengthy penance must be given. In both (1) 
and (2) matrimonial consent must be renewed according 
to the terms of Canon 1135.* 


VII. JvuBILEE CONDITIONS. 


It is not the purpose of this article to explain the 
conditions as determined by the Holy Father and by 
local Ordinaries. The C.T.S. English edition of Quod 
Superiore contains a list of churches to be visited in the 
English dioceses. From Quod Superiore, II and VII, 2, 3, 
the Ordinary or his delegate may determine the churches 
to be visited, and in the case of nuns and other persons, 
lawfully prevented from fulfilling the conditions, may 
reduce the number of visits or commute them to other 
pious works. They may also reduce the visits in favour 
of the members of colleges, confraternities, and edu- 
cational establishments; also in the case of the faithful 
of any parish who are making the visits processionally, 
under the leadership of the parish priest or his delegate. 
We are concerned, however, with the confessor, who 
is not a special delegate of the Ordinary, but it is worth 


* Quod Superiore, IX, 8 and 9. 
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noting that, if the confessor is also parish priest, he may 
use the following powers, not only in favour of penitents 
but also in regard to any individual or family within 
his parish.” If the confessor is not a parish priest, his 
powers are limited to those penitents who are making 
their Jubilee confession. One must, in all cases, decline 
to make any change whatever in the usual conditions 
unless there is a grave reason in conscience for so doing: 


(1) Visits to Churches.—By comparing Quod Superiore, 
IX and X, with Monita, XII and XIII, it is open toa 
confessor to make the following concessions : 


(a) He may substitute another church for any of 
those named, the number of visits, twelve remaining 
unreduced. 


(b) He may reduce the number of visits to these 
churches, allowing the prescribed prayers, which should 
normally be said in the churches at each visit, to be 
said elsewhere. That is to say, diminution of visits does 
not imply the diminution of the prayers to be said. 
Only in the case of the sick may the number of prayers 
be reduced. 


(c) He may substitute some other pious work for that 
of visiting churches in the case of those who are lawfully 
prevented from fulfilling this condition, including, of 
course, the sick. But the substituted work must be one 
which is not already of obligation on some other title. 


Therefore, except in the case of the sick, it will not 
be lawful to reduce the twelve sets of prayers, though 
occasionally the confessor may decide that there is 
sufficient reason for reducing the visits or commuting 
them entirely. 


(2) Reception of the Sacraments.—He may not dispense 
anyone from receiving the sacrament of penance, and 
only sick persons, who are physically unable to receive 
it, may be dispensed from Holy Communion.” Viaticum 
suffices but not the fulfilment of the paschal precept. 
Persons may receive the Sacraments, for the purpose 
of gaining the Jubilee, at any time during the year, and 
they need no permission from a confessor if they wish 


% Monita, I. 
2 Quod Superiore, IX, 11, 12. 
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to fulfil this condition before making the prescribed 
visits. But it is advisable to receive the Sacraments 
at the conclusion of the visits since this is the best way 
of securing that the last of the prescriked works is 
performed in a state of grace, according to the terms 
of Canon 925, §1.* 

It should be noted that, unlike his powers over reserved 
sins or censures and irregularities, the confessor may 
commute the Jubilee works, as often as seems to him 
lawful, for grave reasons, in favour of the same penitent 
who desires to gain the Jubilee indulgence more than once. 


*® Monita, XIV. 





M. LOISY GOES ON HOPING 


By THE Rev. Guy BrinxwortH, §8.J. 


ATE last year M. Alfred Loisy’s La Naissance du 
Christianisme reached England together with a 
new and revised edition of La Religion d’Israel. 
These two companion volumes, “ rédigés l’un en 

regard de l’autre,’’ can be taken as the veteran author’s 
last words on the subject of the origin of Christianity, 
for he asserts in the introduction of one of them, some- 
what sadly, that they constitute probably ‘‘ la derniére 
cuvre scientifique 4 laquelle l’auteur aura mis la main.” 
Here we have the journey’s end, a journey which began 
so promisingly when, already a priest of the Catholic 
Church and studying for a theological degree, he was 
first lent a copy of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament by 
his master, Duchesne. That was fifty years ago, and 
even then he prayed for ‘‘ twenty years of health, of 
patience and of work with the spirit of discernment 
and humility . . . for the edification of the Church and 
the confusion of its enemies.’” 


And now the editor of the Hibbert Journal, Professor 
L. P. Jacks, Ex-Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, 
writes a laudatory and almost enthusiastic article about 
him in the current number. ‘‘ There can be little doubt, 
indeed, that if the results of M. Loisy’s investigations 
were to enter the currents of public knowledge and be 
commonly accepted as a true, or an approximately true 
account of Christian origins, the whole fabric of his- 
torical Christianity would be endangered.’’ And again, 
‘‘..a@ formidable pressure on the foundations of 
historical Christianity, both in its orthodox and its 
liberal forms, is unquestionably coming, if not in actual 
operation. Here the pressure comes, not from the side 


of physical and biological science, but from the side of - 


historical and critical science, of which M. Loisy is one 
of the most distinguished exponents. I call it pressure 
rather than an attack because on the higher levels 


1 Mémoires, I, 103. 
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represented by M. Loisy its authors are scientific 
investigators without parti pris.’ 

Further, we are told in this long leading article that 
M. Loisy ‘‘ has long held an assured place among the 
great biblical critics of modern times ”’ and ‘‘ the balance 
of his judgment and patience of his scholarship ’’—not 
to mention ‘“‘ historical imagination ’’—are singled out 
for special praise. Owing to the fact that his career 
was somewhat chequered ‘‘ his wisdom is rooted in 
experience.’’ Whatever Professor Jacks’s opinions are, 
it should be noted that his high sounding praises are 
not universally accepted, even outside Catholic scholar- 
ship. Professor Nunn, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
for instance, has recently written on the subject of 
Modernism ja book in which he has some very hard 
things to say of the ‘‘ Father of Modernism,”’ one of 
whose greatest talents being, in his opinion, ‘‘ an extra- 
ordinary capacity for using words which should mean 
one thing to himself and another to his less quick-witted 
readers.’’ 

Loisy himself has declared, and Professor Jacks follows 
him dutifully, that to understand Christian origins we 
must have a strong capacity for feeling with and under- 
standing the mentality of the primitive converts. We 
‘Shall take him at his word, and before studying M. 
Loisy, we shall try to understand his mentality. The 
Abbé Fremont, in one of his letters, gives us an inter- 
esting admission made to him personally by Renan, 
whose influence on M. Loisy was greater than we care 
to think. The words of the famous French infidel to 
the Abbé were as follows: ‘‘ If I believed, as you do, 
that God is a Being distinct from the Universe, a Being 
free and infinite, I should explain the Bible in the same 
sense that you do. But God is not distinct from the 
Universe—He is one with it... .If you could make 
me cease to be Kantian in the domain of certitude and 
a follower of Spinoza in the domain of metaphysics, I 
should immediately become a Christian, and I should 
explain the Biblical texts as you explain them.’’ Have 
we some indication here of the root cause of all that 


* Hibbert Journal, April, 1934. 
* What is Modernism? by the Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, 1932. A 


book dedicated to Marius Lepin “ benevolentiae, auxilii, amicitiae 
haud immemor.”’ 
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strange and distorted exegesis to be found in [g 
Naissancet The difference between Loisy and _ the 
Catholic scholar is not so much in their scholarship 
nor their methods of exegesis. Rather is it to be found 
in their absolutely incompatible Natural Theologies, 
W. Bauer has remarked that any discussion of exegesis 
is absolutely impossible between persons whose ideas 
on God are at variance. And so, when Loisy says quite 
simply that the Sermon on the Mount is a mer 
compilation of catechetical snippets and that it was 
never preached at all by Our Lord, or when he declares 
that the whole trial of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels 
is a ‘‘ fantasmagorie judiciaire ’’ it is useless to argue, 
It must be remembered that the Father of Modernism 
has long ago deserted his children, and that Loisy has 
gone far beyond most of the so-called modernists of 
to-day—‘“‘ into a critical empyrean ’’ of his own where 
they are by no means disposed to follow him. Deep 
down there is a more fundamental reason for his denials 
than mere ‘‘ balanced judgment ’’ or ‘‘ patient scholar f 
ship.’’ It lies in the fact that Loisy does not believe f 
in a God in the ordinary accepted sense of the word, and 

certainly his God is not a Personal Being either likely 
to give or capable of giving a revelation to man. He 
is blindly convinced that religion and morality are but | 
the products of man’s inevitable progress—he is ever § 
striving to establish the inherent religious creativeness | 
of Humanity. This extraordinary (though by no means 

original) principle he tries to prove by finding examples 
of it in the history of primitive Judaism and Christianity. 
Shortly after he said his last Mass he wrote these 
significant words: ‘‘ Si ’humanité doit arriver un jour 
& une sorte d’unité religieuse, ce ne sera pas probable 
ment dans la profession d’une des religions actuellement 
existantes, mais dans la conscience universelle de | 
dignité humaine, du droit humaine, de la solidaril 
humaine, au sens le plus élevé de tous ces mots, c’est- 
a-dire dans un idéal nouveau qui ne s’imposera pas du 
dehors comme la révélation d’une personalité absolue, 
supérieure au monde. .. .”” And now, in La Naissanc 
he has definitely dropped the ‘‘ probablement ’’ and is f 
positive in his humanitarianism. Granted that reve 

lation from a transcendant God is impossible, gran 

-that there is no such thing as God’s Providence or Gracé, 
Loisy’s stubborn attempts to explain the manifest 
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indications of them contained in the early history of 
Christianity becomes more intelligible. It is not so 
much the desire that the truth might appear, not so 
much the attitude of the unprejudiced scholar, but it 
is the ruthless effort to justify a philosophy. Indeed, 
we realize more strongly than ever the terrific force of 
the Gospel evidence as we follow the critic’s patent 
dialetical and historical contortions in his endeavour to 
destroy the strong witness against his first principles 
contained in them and in the perpetual miracle of the 
Catholic Church, the ‘‘testimonium irrefragibile ”’ 
referred to by the Vatican Council. In a letter to Mr. 
Jacks, the author of La Naissance describes his work 
as ‘“‘ un effort pour le progrés spirituel de l’humanité,”’ 
and from the very first days we see that he has been 
obsessed by this now almost obsolete confidence in the 
innate progressive powers of Humanity. Certain 
modern pseudo-scientists, like Mr. G. Heard, have 
been trying hard to revive this optimistic humani- 
tarianism without much result. The idea of universal 
and inevitable progress has been traced back by Mr. 
Christopher Dawson to Loisy’s compatriot of the early 
eighteenth century, Abbé St. Pierre; and after many 
vicissitudes it has died a more or less natural death 
which has been undoubtedly hastened by the very harsh 
and impossible tasks which have been expected of it. 


We have mentioned that the first difficulty that this 
‘ progress-faith ’’ encounters is the claim to Divine 
intervention and revelation made by the Gospels and 
the Church founded on them. They definitely state the 
Divinity of Christ and His Mission—and since the first 
days of Lepin’s classic work Jesus Messie et Fils de 
Dieu Loisy has never seriously contested this claim. 
Instead of embarking on any wearisome exegetical 
squabble Loisy took the much more direct route of a 
flat denial of the historical nature of any of the early 
Christian literature. Indeed, he reviewed Lepin’s book 
by simply printing the chapter headings! He main- 
tained that the Gospels and the Epistles of the Canon 
were the products of Christianity, and did not by 
themselves influence the evolution of doctrine which 
he supposes must have taken place in the primitive 
Christian churches. That Christ lived, taught and died 
@ malefactor’s death he is at pains to affirm in a very 
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positive manner. Here he parts company with a number 
of rationalists of the stamp of J. M. Robertson in his 
The Historical Jesus. But of the real and actual doctrine 
of the ‘‘ young Galilean prophet named Jesus ’’ Loi 

is certain we have absolutely no solid evidence—beyond 
the fact that His teaching must have been in some way 
Subversive of public peace. As soon as the prophet 
had died an ignominious death on the Cross the teaching 
of Jesus was hopelessly distorted by the exaggerations 
and myths which were invented the better to impress 
and convince the proselytes of the new sect. The 
teaching of Jesus, in short, became entirely and irre 
vocably swallowed up in the teaching about Jesus, 
With these assertions, which have not a scrap of positive 
testimony to suggest or strengthen them, Loisy cunningly 
cuts the ground away from under our feet. There is { 


now no common ground of argument, and he seems free 
to wander at liberty. 


But one question remains to be asked: a fundamental f 
one which he has never adequately answered. If we 
know nothing of the real doctrine of Jesus, how do we 
know that the first apostles falsified it This is a question 
which clamours loud for an answer, and until Loisy 
has replied, his position must remain fundamentally 
weak. His whole theory is left poised precariously on 
one bold assumption: that.the teaching of the Galilean 
Prophet could not possibly have survived for over 4 
century without suffering complete change at the hands 
of the enthusiastic converts. (He prefers to call them 
‘* fanatical,’’ which to use his own favourite adjective 
in describing Gospel incidents is ‘‘ tendancieux ’’—what 
atom of real evidence has he for thinking that they were } 
fanatical?) The tendency in the early churches, he 
asserts, must have been to progress—to improve, t 


render more attractive by complete distortion the teaching 
of the Master. 


As yet, be it noted, the question which we have put 
above has been answered by a mere assertion that m 
point of fact the Christian doctrine did develop and 
evolve from what was, to all intents and purposes, 
nothing. Like Topsy, it just growed. And when we 
ask how it was that such a body of teaching % 
immeasurably higher and opposed to all that had gone 
before and surrounded it, how such a devastating shift 
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of the balance of moral values could arise in less than 
fifty years, when we assert that the Gospel story is 
inconceivably beyond the capacity of its writers—even 
if we call them ‘‘cult-documents’’ or ‘ dramatic- 
liturgies,’ whatever these names may mean, if we say 
with Matthew Arnold that ‘‘ Jesus was above the heads 
of His reporters *’; thus pressed, Loisy produces his 
trump-card: he appeals to the conveniently mysterious 
powers of the “‘ Creative Community.’’ 

In other words, he posits as an hypothesis that such 
a community existed in the form of the primitive 
Christian Church: for, without begging the whole 
question, he can in no way prove that such a creative 
community is a possibility—still less can he prove that 
the early Christians formed one. As Professor Nunn 
pertinently remarks: ‘‘ We ought to see Communities 
producing Gospels and superior manuals of ethics under 
our very eyes.’’ But we do not. So, having deftly 
side-stepped our first question, Loisy is now confronted 
by a second : how does he know that the early Christian 
Church was a creative community? And if he appeals 
to some appearance of a development of doctrine, he 
begs the question. For it is precisely to establish this 
strange development of a truly superb moral edifice out 


of something infinitely inferior that he has invented his 


hypothesis of the creative:community. It is like saying 
that the community was creative because it developed, 
and it developed because it was creative. Which is not 
very enlightening. And now we may clinch the matter 
by asking with A. E. Rawlinson: ‘If Christianity 
made the Jesus of history, what made Christianity?’’ 


‘Loisy, like the biological evolutionists, has found one of his 
greatest difficulties in the duration of time which history allows 
for his process; and with them he is inclined to look at dates 
through the wrong end of the telescope. Following the example 
of such critics as the now out-of-date Strauss, he has more than 
doubled the available time between the death of Christ and the 
first written testimonies of Him. It must be remembered that 
Harnack, who can scarcely be accused of any apologetical bias, 
has fixed the dates of the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts in the 
neighbourhood of A.p. 60—but thirty years after the Crucifixion. 
Further, he favours the historicity of the tradition which has 
led some Catholic scholars to place the composition of Matthew 
as early as A.D. 42-50: ‘‘ Die alte Ueberlieserung fusst auf guten 
Grand und nichts hindert sie fir historische zu halten ” 
(Chronologie, I, p. 224). 

B 
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How did the creative community arise from the male. 
factor’s death on Calvary? Says Loisy: ‘‘ On the eye 
of the death of Jesus, no one could have foreseen the 
incomparable future which awaited the unfortunate 
prophet.’’ Thus is the birth of Christianity made into 
a pure accident by a mere assertion, which on his own 
suppositions is quite unprovable. 


In the second and longer part of La Naissance M. Loisy 
attempts to describe the mechanism of the process 
whereby the evolution of Christian Dogma and Liturgy 
took place. Of course, for him, there is no Resurrection, 
and our faith is in vain—though it does not affect any 
faith in the progressive morality of humanity. He 
jettisons the whole of the Gospel evidence for the 
Resurrection with such phrases as “‘jamais plus enfantine 
fiction n’a trouvé plus de créance ’’—phrases which are 
hardly calculated to increase our confidence in the quality 
of the ultimate product and term of all this creativeness. 
For him, the whole story of the Risen Lord is pure 
invention—an attempt on the part of the disciples to 
recover their lost prestige—-or a product of that foolish 
‘*‘ Easter Faith ’’ so beloved of the rationalists. As if 
the disciples of an obscure ‘‘ agitateur politique ’’ who 
had been ignominiously done to death before he had had 
a chance of doing anything at all were likely to be left 
with any sort of faith—let.alone an ‘‘ Easter Faith ”! 
Whatever M. Loisy may think of the evidence for the 
Resurrection, we should reflect that it was strong enough 
to deceive the well-educated, keen-minded and extremely 
antagonistic Saul into becoming the great Apostle of 
the Resurrection. The very conception of the claim was 
a staggering one. As Barth well points out: ‘‘ Out of 
what psychology of religion can one derive the pre 
suppositions for this belief? Does not this belief 
transcend every known organ, every capacity for such 
an organ or such a function?’’ The claim was an 
unprecedented one: yet in those first years—when there 
was ample opportunity for proof and disproof, it won 
over thousands of believers—who, be it carefully noted, 
were in no way “ fanatical’ until after they had 
believed in the Resurrection. Indeed, the whole of that 
wonderful creative community was deceived by a fiction 
and a childish one at that. And yet it is on these | 
creative communities thaf the progress of mankind must 
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rely—communities so devoid of ‘‘ balance of judgment ”’ 
that they are capable of fabricating a preposterous lie 


and then fanatically believing it to be true. 


And so omnis gratis mendaz is to be our rule in order 
that we may preserve our “historical imagination,” 
and with this cheerful principle before our eyes, we must 
examine the testimony of the Gospels. Convinced that 
the Resurrection is absolutely impossible, Loisy would 
have us weigh the evidence much as a man who is 
resolved that the Loch Ness Monster is quite impossible 
might condescend to pick holes in the accounts of the 
various eye-witnesses. To call this “‘ scientific investi- 
gation ’’ is to insult science! The acceptance or the 
rejection of the Resurrection story as given us by the 
Canonical books is not so much a matter for patience 
or depth of scholarship, as the preservation of an 
unprejudiced and “‘ legal’? mind. A month or two ago, 
Mr. D. F. Brundrit, a barrister-at-law, published an 
interesting analysis of the evidence for the Risen Jesus 
from the point of view of Counsel assaying evidence. 
‘“‘T am not a Biblical scholar,’”’ he says, ‘‘ I am not a 
theologian, and I am not a historian. What I am is 
a lawyer, accustomed to sift evidence in detail and to 
draw conclusions from it... and if one side or the 
other gets the better of the argument, I must without 
fear or favour, declare that side.’’ Adopting a purely 
rationalistic outlook, rejecting inspiration and treating 
all evidence as purely human (which Loisy, with all his 
love and trust in humanity consistently refuses to do), 
he comes down heavily on the side of ‘‘ the Christian 
hypothesis,’ and states definitely ‘‘ that the Christian 
case is made out that Jesus Christ rose miraculously 
from the dead as a sign to the world that He was more 
than man, the Messiah.’ | 


We have seen so far that Loisy, to be true to his 
root-principle that ‘‘ God never occurs in history,’’ was 
compelled, against all force of sound evidence, to deny 
the Resurrection of that ‘‘ obscure young Galilean 
prophet.’’ ‘‘ At this point,’’ says Mr. Jacks, ‘‘ we are 





Is the Resurrection True? by D. F. Brundrit, 1934. It is 
significant to note that though he is able to reject the Ascension 
as a piece of doctrinal embroidery, he cannot do this with the 
Resurrection. 
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come. face to face with what can only be described ag 
one of the most baffling enigmas of history. How came 
it to pass that the tragic end of the young prophet, 
brutally annihilated by a casual blow from the mailed 
fist of Rome, was also the beginning of what M. Loisy 
justly names his ‘ incomparable future,’ rekindling the 
hopes it had quenched to an almost irresistible fervour, 
the growing point of a new religion which Jesus himself 
had no thought of founding, at. first a smothered fire 
and then a conflagration. . . . How came it to pass that 
the figure of the prophet himself became transformed, 
in relatively few years, into a cosmic principle without 
beginning and without end; or, with a freer flight of the 
imagination, into a priest-divinity ‘after the order 
of Melkizedek,’ offering his blood as a perpetual sacrifice 
on the altar of the universe. .. .’’ Outside the body of 
‘‘ professional students,’’ thinks Mr. Jacks, there has 
been but one answer to this enigma—the miracle of 
Pentecost. But then God never occurs in history, and 
therefore Pentecost cannot be historical. It is, according 
to M. Loisy, a legend of the second century, so he must 
construct his own solution to the enigma of something 
arising out of nothing without outside intervention. 
Thus he falls back on the well-tried and more than 
once found wanting hypothesis of ‘‘ evolution,’’ already 
put forward by Auguste Sabatier and others in the first 
flush of success of ‘‘ le struggle-for-lifeisme ’’ on the 
Continent, following the publication of The Origin of 
Man in 1859—two years after Loisy’s birth. A few years 
before the famous L’Eglise et L’Evangile of Loisy, 
Sabatier had written the following words: ‘“‘ la con- 
naissance religieuse reste nécessairement soumise 8 la loi 
de transformation qui régit toutes les manifestations de 
la vie et de la pensée humaines.’’* Compare these words 
with those of Loisy in L’Eglise—a oo of equivocation 
disguised in the form of an orthodox reply to the 
rationalism of Harnack which for a time deceived many 
Catholic scholars: ‘‘ La vie est une mouvement ef un 
effort continuel d’adaption & ses conditions perpétuelle- 
ment variables et nouvelles. Le Christianisme n’a pas 
échappé 4 cette loi. ...’’ This was thirty years ago; 
and in La Naissance we still have this refuge in the 
inherent adaptive tendency to be found in the creative 


6 Esquisse d’une philosophie de la religion, 1897. 
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community when in contact with its environment. For 
want of a better term, we can but call this a glorified 
religious Lamarckism. 
Briefly, M. Loisy appeals to two great changes of 
environment which in their clash with the organism of 
early Christianity caused two or three vast and distinct 
strides in the growth and progress of its moral and 
religous content—rrruos marip mavrav. These changes he 
calls ‘‘ La Crise Helleniste ’’ and ‘‘ La Crise Gnostique.”’ 
The former consisted in the struggle for existence and 
supremacy between the original Jewish converts and 
the new and ever-increasing Greek elements in the young 
Church. The latter ‘‘ crisis ” was precipitated towards 
the end of the second century by the gnostic influences 
which had been steadily gaining strength since the first 
days of the new sect. All this may sound plausible, 
though its historical value has more than once been 
effectually attacked. It is only necessary here to point 
out that the whole laborious work of explaining the 
“how ’’ of the development supposes that there was 
a development, and in no way proves its existence. 
Since Loisy knows nothing of ‘the teaching of Christ, 
and since he has indulged in a wholesale destruction 
of the trustworthiness of the first witnesses, it is difficult 
to see how he proves that there was any such creation 
of Christian dogma as he postulates. So we are back 
full-circle to our first question, which remains sub- 
stantially unanswered. And, further, if the Christian 
Church developed (and this word includes for Loisy not 
merely simple accretions, but complete reversals of 
thought and attitude) so intensely in the first century 
of its existence, why did it stop? Since the first two 
‘crises’? there have been persecutions, internal dis- 
sensions, additions of every conceivable culture, all more 
violent and without number. And yet the Church has 
remained rock-steady in her fundamental dogmatic 
content. Where has the progressive principle been all 
these centuries, for if it has not been manifest in the 
Church, its presence has hardly been felt anywhere else. 
And, since we know nothing of the teaching which 
Christ handed on to His disciples, why suppose a 
‘“ progress ’’ at all? -Why not a degneration and retro- 
gression—a process which bitter experience has taught 
us was much more likely in weak human nature, even 
in the form of a ‘‘ community.’ Certainly, we know 
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that in the biological sphere the old clap-trap about the 
‘““ upward march of living creatures ’’ has to some extent 
been exploded by definite paleontological evidence 


which, in many cases, points to degeneration rather 
than to “‘ progress.”’ 


Bergson has preferred to postulate a ‘‘ shooting out” 
of new moral forms—a kind of intuitive emergence of 
improvement upon improvement in the course of the 
flow of humanity through the ages; he asserts that with 
Christ, for instance, there arose a “‘ spiritual genius” 
and a new mysticism so superior to the old as alone to 
merit the name of true mysticism. But Loisy will have 
no truck with these intuitions of individual spiritual 
geniuses. He places his trust in the community, immortal 
though made up of mortals, creative though composed 
of creatures. And only this year he has written a little 
study of Bergson’s theories: Y a-t-il Deux Sources de la 
Religion et de la Morale, in which he defends his own 
view-point. For him there is no necessity for the élan 
vital, or intuitions. The capacity for progress, moral 
and cultural, as well as biological and social are inherent 
in Man as a community, and only need certain circum- 
stances to work them to the surface. ‘‘ There is only 
one mysticism,’’ he says, ‘‘ which is born of and with 
humanity itself, and will only attain with humanity 
the consummation of its evolution.’’ Similarly, on the 
last page of Za Naissance he refers to the history oi 
the first Christian movement as a ‘‘ remarquable 
évolution,’’ and as a triumph of faith which is but a 
‘* mervielle humaine, une création de vie, une uve 
de progrés humaine ’’—just like the work of writing la 
Naissance itself. 

And so, as with his historical imagination he surveys 
the incomparable grandeur of the Church and its 
gigantic moral stature, he sees but an heartening example 
of the innate beauties and potentialities that lie in the 
community of mankind. He does not reflect, or he 
refuses to reflect, on what tenuous and question-begging 
foundations his complacency rests, so infatuated, 80 
trustful and so blind is he in his faith and _ hope. 
Conscious of having in some small way contributed to 
this work of human progress, he now sings his Nune 
Dimittis. And we may ask the question that was asked 
of the disciples who understood not the Resurrection: 
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‘Quo vadis?’’ Having helped on the progress of man, 
what then? And this question brings inevitably an 
element of sadness with it. The figure of this old man, 
clinging to the shadow of a God-less hope is full of 
melancholy, and the memory of the many years of 
equivocation and of what Fr. Riviére has described as 
his ‘‘ systeéme des restrictions mentales,’’ and which 
others have called by harder names, of his ingratitude 
to his first educators, all these things fade away in face 
of the tragedy of his life. And, as the shadows draw 
close, we cannot but detect that much of that confidence 
of youth has given place to ‘‘a wisdom rooted in 
experience ’’—and in some words written in the Intro- 
duction to the last edition of Religion d’Israel there 
seems more than a suspicion of a note of despair. 
“ Life,’ he says, ‘“‘ is but an immense abyss in which 
is swallowed up our own petty individual lives. Even 
the story of humanity itself is to some extent beyond 
our comprehension. Everything is, in a sense, a 
mystery in the infinity which hems us in. Perhaps it 
would be presumption to name as familiar to us the 
hidden force which produces it, to regard it as having 
anything to do with the common rabble of mankind 
which swarms over our earth.’’ Slackens the hold on 
the hardly positive straw of “‘le progrés humaine ’’? 
Have we here in these lines, familiar in tone to anyone 
who reads modern writers, the painful awakening of 
something akin to what Fr. Reatz has finely called “* the 
nostalgia of the unredeemed soul’’? Quo vadis? It is 
a pertinent enquiry, for if Christ be not risen again, 
then is our faith in vain—even faith in the intrinsic 
communal greatness of Humanity. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CANONISTS ON 
THEOLOGIANS IN THE ELEVENTH AND 
TWELFTH CENTURIES 
By THE Rev. C. W. Howe .t, 8.J., M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.C. 


HE Catholic Church is the divinely appointed 
guardian of God’s Revelation given to man 


through the teaching of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Her theologians of every nation and in every 
century of the Christian era have never ceased to ponder, 
to discuss and to clarify those truths which we call the 
‘‘ deposit of Faith ’’; her saints and her savants have 
laboured with untiring industry at the various problems 
that have arisen; they have searched and sifted, copied 
and compared, weighed and suggested, propounded and 
explained; they have to their credit a story of strenuous 
efiort and of brilliant achievement unexcelled in the 
history of any other branch of learning. 


The problems at issue and the methods used to deal 
with them have varied from age to age: The early 
writers of the Church till about the eighth century were 
mostly engaged in defending the Faith against heresies; 
it became their task to vindicate the Church’s teaching 
on the fundamental points of doctrine concerning Christ's 
Person, Incarnation and work of Redemption. It was 
not their intention—nor had they the opportunity—to 
produce a connected and systematic exposition of the 
Catholic Faith; rather must their writings be regarded 
as a series of monographs, each directed to some specific 
purpose. Not until the end of the Patristic age in the 
works of St. Isidore of Seville and St. John Damascene 
do we find any attempt at system. With them started a 
new phase in Theology—that which was concerned with 
preserving and clarifying the material provided by the 
Fathers rather than with any new advance or develop- 
ment. 


About the eleventh century fresh ground is broken. 
Philosophy draws closer to Theology; logic is applied to 
the principal dogmas, dialectics to the writings of the 
Fathers; ‘Theology is divided, analyzed, classified; in the 
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twelfth century it begins to be synthesized; in the 
thirteenth century synthesis is achieved; a system of 
Theology emerges so well ordered, so admirably welded 
together, so absolutely triumphant that its chief exponent 
—St. Thomas Aquinas—is hailed as the Prince of 
Theology to this day. 


The eleventh and twelfth centuries which saw the early 
stagés of that advance which culminated in St. Thomas 
and his brilliant contemporaries form, therefore, a very 
important and interesting period. It is the purpose of 
this essay to show that the advances made during this 
time were due in no small measure to the labours of the 
Canonists. For the sake of clarity it seems advisable 
to limit the main discussion to the three outstanding 
theologians Abelard, Hugh of St. Victor, and Peter 
Lombard, and to the three principal canonists Burchard, 
Yvo of Chartres, and Gratian. Others will indeed be 
mentioned, but only incidentally ; attention will be chiefly 
directed to these groups of three representatives of each 
of the two sacred sciences. 


Peter Abelard was a somewhat daring innovator in 
Theology; he was, in fact, too daring and much of his 
teaching had to be condemned. In spite of this he 
exercised so great an influence and contributed so much 
that was really valuable that no discussion of this period 
is possible without frequent references to him and to his 
work. He was a peerless lecturer whose courses were 
enthusiastically attended by vast numbers of students; 
nearly all the illustrious men of the age, including 
Popes, Cardinals and bishops were pupils of his in their 
youth ; he it was who trained Peter Lombard—the greatest 
of them all in the sphere of Theology. 


Two notable movements in Theology date from 
Abelard’s time—codification and dialectic method; and 
in both of them he was to the fore. His Introductio ad 
Theologiam is about the first work which can be con- 
sidered as at all a successful classification of the subject; 
it was more imitated than any other work of the first half 
of the twelfth century with the exception of the 
Sentences of his pupil Peter Lombard; it shows real 
progress in systematization as compared with anything 
written by his predecessors or contemporaries. With 
regard to the dialectic method, the part played by 
Abelard is even more important. The traditional method 
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of theological discussion had ever been the citation of 
authorities; the intrinsic reasonableness of a doctrine had 
received so little consideration that it was hardly 
explored at all. Abelard insisted strongly on the part 
that reason could play in Theology. It is true that he 
overstepped the mark and gave the first place to Reason, 
relegating Faith and Authority to the background—for 
this he merited and duly received condemnation—but his 
contention embodied the germ of the idea which proved 
so fruitful when applied with discretion by such men as 
Alexander of Hales and St. Thomas. This was the 
practice of calling on Philosophy to come to the aid of 
Theology by showing that a dogma, even when not 
demonstrable by reason, is at least entirely in conformity 
with the dictates of reason. 


It was the great merit of Hugh of St. Victor, the next 
theologian to be considered here, that he recognized and 
adopted all that was good in the methods of Abelard 
without following him in his heterodoxy and doctrinal 
temerity. He showed how valuable the new methods 
could be when properly employed; he rescued them from 
the suspicion and disfavour into which Abelard’s exag- 
gerations had caused them to fall. Also he produced a 
treatise on the Sacraments which is a more _ perfect 
dogmatic synthesis than Abelard’s work and, of course, 
it is unimpeachably orthodox. If he exercised less 
immediate influence than Abelard this was only because 
he lacked the startling brilliance and dynamic personality 
of the latter; his contribution to the progress of Theology 
—particularly in respect of the Sacraments—is quite as 
great, though it was not until later times that this was 
fully recognized. Harnack goes so far as to say that 
Hugh of St. Victor was the most influential of all the 
theologians of the twelfth century, but many would 
accord this distinction rather to Peter Lombard, the 
‘* Master of the Sentences,” as he is called. 


‘* Books of Sentences ’’ are a feature of this period— 
the form taken by the efforts at systematization which 
were then so general; they were so called because the 
method then in vogue of writing a theological work was 
to collect all available opinions or ‘‘ sentences ’’ from the 
Fathers and other sources, classify them, comment on 
them and synthesize them into a logical whole. Hence 
just then there were many theologians writing ‘‘ books 
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of Sentences ’’—it was the usual thing to do. But 
Peter Lombard outshone them all; the ‘* books of Sen- 
tences’’’ which he wrote are unquestionably the most 
masterly presentation of a schematic system of Theology 
that had yet been seen. His work became the standard 
text-book of Theology for generations; so profound was 
its influence that for years afterwards no theologian of 
importance omitted to write a Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. Literally hundreds of such 
Commentaries were written; they formed the bulk of the 
theological output of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Fortunately for present day students of 


Theology, a great number of them have remained 
unpublished ! 


Now who were the Canonisis and what did they do? 
‘“ Canons ”’ in general are rules of conduct or of belief 


prescribed by the Church. In the early days of the 
Church custom and verbally transmitted tradition were 
very strong in the various centres of Christianity; in 
course of time the laws that were in force came to be 
written down, but were fully understood to be local in 
their application. As the organization of the Church as 
a whole became more developed, the mass of legislative 


material increased considerably; this had to be collated 
and adapted so as to have a wider sphere of validity. 
Thus arose numerous collections of laws or Canons which 
purported to be compendia of ecclesiastical legislation. 
The Popes carried on the government of the Church by 
means of letters to the Bishops which often contained 
directions as to discipline; these were called ‘‘ decretals °’ 
and were incorporated into later canonical collections. 
Then also the Councils of the Church issued disciplinary 
regulations as well as decisions concerning Faith. As all 
were binding of the faithful they, too, found their way 
into the collections. No single collection was official and 
none was universal, so that no one of them was ever 
regarded as final and their number continued to grow. 


The early collections of canons were often badly 
arranged or not arranged at all. Regulations were set 
down more or less in the chronological order of their 
promulgation or simply in the order in which the 
compiler happened to discover them. Sometimes points 
from civil legislation were included; decisions of local 
synods, passages from the Fathers, or excerpts from other 
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documents of seeming authority, some of which were 
Subsequently found to be forged. Every century brought 
fresh material for the compilers, widened the scope of 
canonical study and increased its difficulty. 


The most notable characteristic of collections which 
made their appearance about the period here under dis. 
cussion is that their compilers have deserted the chrono. 
logical order and have begun to classify the material 
according to its content. Every compiler studied all the 
previous collections he could get at and set himself to 
synthesize them into an intelligible whole which should 
be of really practical use. Thus, for instance, Burchard, 
an ecclesiastic of Mainz, later Bishop of Worms, made a 
collection known as the Libri Decretorum about the year 
1015. In his preface he says :— 


‘* Synodalia precepta, sanctaque instituta, tam ex 
Sanctorum Patrum sententiis, quam ex Canonicis 


scriptis, adjutore Deo, in unum fascem ex amplissimo 
orbe collegi.”’ 


The work is divided into twenty books with anything 
from a dozen up to a couple of hundred chapters in each 
book. It treats in an orderly manner of the hierarchy, 


the liturgy, sacraments, sanctions, criminal procedure, 
and so on; it is remarkable for its nineteenth book called 
the Medicus or Corrector—a. sort of guide to confessors 
indicating questions they ought to ask in the Confessional 
and the penances they should impose. The twentieth 
book is frankly theological, giving all sorts of quotations 
about predestination, Divine Providence, angels, demons 
and the end of the world. Burchard’s Collection had a 
considerable success and became widely known and used 
in most of the countries in Europe; copies of it were still 
being made as late as the fifteenth century. Numerous 
collections of canons after Burchard plainly owe very 
much to him; they contain a large proportion of his 
material—sometimes all of it; and they follow an order 
of classification which strongly resembles his. So that 
in nearly all the collections of this time there is a mixture. 
of purely canonical with theological matter; the great 


majority of them (though by no means all) owe this to the 
influence of Burchard. 


One which appears to have been independent of him is 
a collection whose compiler is unknown and is called 
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A Collection in Seventy-four Books. Its date is believed 
by Fournier to be about 1050; it is almost certainly 
Italian in origin, and is noteworthy because it gives a 
fuller treatment than any previous collection to the 
Primacy of the Pope and the independence of the Holy 
See. As this subject was brought to the fore by the great 
movement of ecclesiastical reform inaugurated by Pope 
Gregory VII, Cardinal Deusdedit, in the collection of 
Canons which he made at the express request of Gregory, 
gave the subject still further development. : 


By the time Bishop Yvo of Chartres came to write, the 
amount of available canonical material was absolutely 
enormous. Yvo has left a number of works of which 
only two need detain us here. First, the Decretum, 
which is a colossal work of some four thousand chapters 
which are somewhat lacking in order. Probably Yvo 
never meant it to be considered as a finished work at all; 
it is more likely the undigested fruits of the prolonged 
studies and researches he made in preparation for his 
other books. Nearly all of Burchard is found in the 
Decretum, much Frankish and Roman law from Italian 
sources and from the Collection in Seventy-four Books, 
and a good deal of matter @ propos of the Berengarian 
controversy concerning the Holy Eucharist. 


The Panormia which Yvo wrote about 1095 is much 
Shorter than the Decretum and is quite compact and 
orderly. Its material is taken from the previous work 
and deals with such matters as the Sacraments, 
ecclesiastical property, the clergy, the Papal Primacy, 
sanctions, and excommunication. It had a great success 
and was widely circulated. It became quite as popular 
as Burchard, and these two collections remained unsur- 
passed till the great work of Gratian superseded them in 
popular favour. . 


Gratian himself must be accounted as one of the most 
commanding figures in the whole history of Canon Law. 
About the year 1150 he undertook to compose an exposi- 
tion of Canon Law on a new principle; not only did he 
collect and re-arrange all the material he could obtain 
from Burchard, Yvo, the Seventy-four Books, and other 
sources, but he added comments on them; he raised 
questions, proposed difficulties and solved them by 
quoting decrees and passages of the Fathers; he gives 
summaries of each part and presents the whole in a 
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manner far more intelligible than any of his predecessors 
had done. His work is not a mere compilation; it is an 
actual study of the Church’s law, and it has secured for 
him a position of immense importance in Canon Law 
comparable with that which St. Thomas holds in the 
sphere of dogmatic Theology. 


Ihe preceding sketch of the general trend of Theology 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and of the labours 
of contemporary Canonists will, it is hoped, suffice as a 
background on which to trace out a few particular 
points in which Theologians are debtors to Canonists. The 
points proposed for discussion here are three in number. 


I 


The Canonists gave the lead to the Theologians as to 
the choice of material which required attention; their aim 
was largely practical—the conduct of the Church; they 
studied points of legislation which were of special 
importance at the time when they wrote; and quite often 
they themselves ventured to elucidate to some extent the 
theoretical basis from which these points of law arose. 
The Theologians then took them up and developed them 
further on purely dogmatic lines. Moreover, the Canon- 
ists were active in codifying their material into logical 
order with the result that the Theologians, working on 
material now codified for them, in their turn began to 
produce treatises far more orderly than those of their 
predecessors. 


Something of this may be illustrated from Burchard. 
Though the object of his book is professedly practical 
he nevertheless inserts here and there some chapters 
which refer to the dogmatic aspect of the matters he is 
discussing. He starts off with the laws concerning the 
rights of the Holy See, and incidentally produces a 
number of texts from the Fathers which bear upon the 
proof of the Primacy—consideration which nowadays we 
would put into the ‘‘ tractatus de Ecclesia’’ in Apolo- 
getics. With regard to Baptism and Confirmation he 
does not limit himself to the discussion of who should - 
administer them and how it should be done, but goes into 
their purpose and their nature. The same may be said 
of his treatment of the sacrament of Orders, though with 
regard to marriage he is severely practical and disciplin- 
ary. His book in the Holy Eucharist is only moderately 
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dogmatic. But in De Visitatione Infirmorum he deals 
with faith in the remission of sins, while in the nineteenth 
book, Medicus et Corrector, he gives the most complete 
treatise both practical and theoretical that had yet 
appeared about the sacrament of Penance. As mentioned 
before, the last book, which he calls De Contemplatione, 
is full of dogmatic considerations. He treats of the 
human soul, the fall, free will, grace, predestination, 
angels, demons, the pains of hell, the end of the world, 
and antichrist. One wonders what so practical a man 
was doing to insert all this into a collection purporting 
to be a guide to priestly administration. Possibly the 
book, which has a sub-title of Speculator, was intended 
to help busy priests to find matter for their instructions 


and sermons. If this is so, the book did have a practical 
purpose after all. | 


There is, therefore, quite a lot of dogma in Burchard; 
some of it—especially the part De Romano Pontifice— 
appears in his works before ever it received investigation 
at the hands of the theologians. Not for another three 


centuries did they devote to it a whole treatise “‘ ex 
professo.”’ 


The Collection in Seventy-four Books carries on the 


work of Burchard; De Ecclesia et de Romano Pontifice 
bulks largely therein. The prerogatives of the Holy See 
are developed and proved by a whole series of texts which 
were all to be of use subsequently to the theologians. 
For comparison it may be of interest to cite the titles 


of some of the canons in the collection of Cardinal 
Deusdedit :— 


‘Quod Romana Ecclesia a Christo primatum 
obtinuit.”’ 


‘* Quod ab eodem omnium ecclesiarum caput sit 
instituta.”’ 


or from the canons of Anselm of Lucca :— 


‘* Quod Petrus a soliditate fidei petra dicitur et in 
nave ejus omnes tuti sunt.”’ 


‘Quod Romana Ecclesia semper immaculata 
permanserit et permanebit.’’ 


These read like enunciations of theses in Apologetics— 
yet they are first found in the writings of the canonists 


Referring once more to the theology of the Sacraments, 
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it is worth pointing out that many of the technical terms 
used by theologians are derived originally from the 
collections of Canons. The very words ‘‘ Sacrament” 
and ‘* Sacramental ’’ are canonical in origin, as also the 
first serious discussions of the question of validity of 
sacraments administered by heretics and schismatics. 


Yvo of Chartres, whose Decretum appeared fully three- 
quarters of a century after the collection of Burchard, 
incorporates so much theology into that work that it 
may be regarded as in fact, even though not in intention, 
quite an important contribution to the development of 
positive theology. As noted before, it includes nearly 
all of Burchard; but the dogmatic sections of the earlier 
writer are much more fully evolved. It also contains 
an assemblage of texts dealing with the theology of the 
Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, and original sin. 
Owing to the Berengarian heresy about the Holy 
Eucharist which had arisen during his own life-time, 
Yvo thought well to extend considerably Burchard’s 
Eucharistic treatise; so he brings in many more quo- 
tations from the Fathers, a long extract from the De 
Corpore et Sanguine Domini of Lanfranc, and the 
profession of Faith which was imposed on Berengarius 
in 1078. So important did he consider this that he 
included it in his shorter work, the Panormia, in spite 
of the fact that this latter was intended to be a kind 
of ‘‘Summa’’ of Canon Law. In it also we find whatever 
he could gather from Burchard, Anselm of Lucca and 
the Seventy-four Books on De Romano Pontifice, a 
subject which was of contemporary importance in view 
of Gregory VII’s reforms. 


With Gratian, the inclusion of dogmatic material is 
so considerable that he has some claim to be recognized 
as a theologian as well as a canonist. It is true that 
he gives to all his ‘‘ dogma’’.a canonical or juridic 
fiavour; and that he divides it up according to the 
scheme of Roman Law into ‘‘ personae, res et actiones ”’; 
yet for all that it remains dogma. His De Poenitentia 
is markedly more dogmatic even than the Medicus et 
Corrector of Burchard. If this be compared with con- 
temporary theological works on the Sacrament of 
Penance it will be found as exhaustive as any of them; 
his writings on Baptism and Confirmation are likewise 
dogmatic, while in de Eucharistia he has whole chapters 
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of pure dogma, comprising an exposition of the Real 
Presence, Transubstantiation, and permanence of the 
accidents, worked out by the aid of numerous canons 
and quotations from the Fathers. 


The influence of Gratian on Peter Lombard is clear 
to see. The ‘‘ Master of Sentences ’’ took his material 
wholesale from the ‘‘ Master of the Canons.” Peter 
Lombard’s commentators soon found this out, as is 
evidenced by a profusion of marginal notes to be found 
in early copies of the Sentences. From them it may 
be gathered how frequently the Decretum Gratiani acted 
as the source of his inspiration. In fact one commentator 
described the Sentences of Peter Lombard and the 


Decretum of Gratian as but “‘ two eggs out of the same 
nest.”’ 


These two works were destined to influence the course 
of their respective sciences for the next century or so; 
hence it came about that for a long time there was 
abundant sharing of matter between Canon Law and 
Theology; both canonists and theologians treated of the 
same things often from similar points of view; occasion- 
ally even some theologian would omit part of his treatise 
on the Sacraments, saying ‘‘ this is adequately dealt 
with by the Canonists.’’ For this reason too there arose 
a generation of men who filled the double réle of 
Canonist and Theologian—the matters they studied were 
so distributed between the two sacred sciences that they 
had to become experts in both. Such, for example, was 
Roland, afterwards Pope Alexander III; such were 
Gandulphus of Bologna, Sicard of Cremona and Pope 
Innocent III. The very existence of such men constitutes 
a proof of the point here discussed, namely, the debt 
which Theologians owe to Canonists in the choice of 
their materials. 


II. ' 


Theologians are debtors to Canonists also in another 
very important respect, viz., that what may be 
termed the ‘“‘ ammunition ’’ which they used to attack 
their problems was largely drawn from the collections 
of Canons. By ‘‘ ammunition’’ is here meant that 
wealth of scripture texts, quotations from the Fathers, 
and canons of Councils which form so essential a part 
in the proof of any dogmatic thesis. One can say 
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without exaggeration that such works as Burchard and 
Yvo and Gratian performed for contemporary theologians 
the functions which are now fulfilled by Denzinger and 
Rouet de Journel. Although copies of the Scriptures 
were fairly accessible, it was far easier for the theologians 
to go to some collection of Canons where texts beari 
on a given subject were all classified and slag 
together, rather than to search through the whole Bible 
for what they wanted. And, as for the writings of the 
Fathers, it must be remembered that there was no 
edition of Migne in those days! Any particular 
theological library might have a few manuscripts of 
some of the Fathers; but the majority of the patristic 
writings were not accessible to any individual theologian, 
Instead he depended on the Canonical collections and 
helped himself freely to the apt quotations there gathered 
together by the labours of generations of Canonists. 
Usually a writer would state that he had obtained his 
quotations from such a collection—thus Hugh of &. 
Victor—‘‘ sicut sacri canones definiunt ’’; or Gilbert de 
la Porrée—‘‘ dicitur enim in Canonibus.’’ Sometimes 
one can deduce which collection of Canons a particular 
theologian possessed; thus Fournier is of the opinion 
that Abelard was dependent on the Decretum and the 
Panormia of Yvo for his Summa Sententiarum and his 
Sic et Non. All his patristic quotations are found in 
these works. An anonymous book called Sententiae 
Divinitatis is similarly referable to the Panormia. 
Gandulphus of Bologna is faithful to the extent almost 
of servility to the quotations contained in Gratian. And 
on the other hand we find that if some part of 4 
theological work is noticeably poor in its citations, an 
examination of contemporary canons will show a similar 
paucity of material. Burchard and Yvo have very few 
quotations about Extreme Unction—the well-known verse 
of St. James and a passage of St. Augustine are all they 
could find. And so Abelard can produce only those to 
support his doctrine on Extreme Unction. Hugh of St. 
Victor in his De Sacramentis has no more. Whereas 
when Gratian had unearthed some fresh references, Peter . 
Lombard was able to take advantage of them. 

The Theologians did not always limit themselves to 
using the authorities provided for them by the Canonists; 
for example, Hugh of St. Victor when discussing Con- 
firmation has two whole chapters which both as regards 
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their ideas and their mode of expression are strongly 
reminiscent of a certain section of the Panormia; in 
another chapter he borrows verbatim a passage from 
Yvo without any acknowledgement, while in at least 
two other places his works are but a paraphrase of the 
Panormia. Peter Lombard’s dependence on Gratian is 
even more marked. He has copied from Gratian not 
only his texts and quotations, but even the very errors 
that the Canonist sometimes allowed to creep into his 
work. 


This second debt of the Theologians to the Canonists— 
the borrowing of texts and citations from the Fathers—is 
then established beyond all reasonable doubt. 


III. 


We now come to a subject which shows a close 
connection between Canonists and Theologians rather 
than a debt. It is a problem worked at by both sides, to 
which both made important contributions—the ‘‘ problem 
of conflicting authorities.’’ The documents quoted by the 
Canonists and used by the Theologians often contradict 
one another—or at least appear to do so. This consti- 
tuted a serious difficulty in the task of systematization 
which the Canonists had undertaken. What is the use 
of setting down what St. John Chrysostom says if his 
words are immediately followed by a dictum of St. 
Augustine maintaining precisely the opposite? To leave 
out either authority would be to make the collection of 
canons less complete than it might be; to put them both 
in tends merely to confusion. It does not help much 
to remark ‘‘ non sunt adversi sed diversi.’’ Obviously 
some explanation of their diversity must be forthcoming ; 
some principles of conciliation must be formulated; 
otherwise no one can decide where the truth lies. 


The Canonists were the first to recognize the existence 
of this problem, and they first propounded solutions. 
The Theologians followed suit and made some very 
helpful suggestions. The matter was rendered the more 
difficult inasmuch as for a long time the Fathers of the 
Church were believed to have been inspired by the Holy 
Spirit; some writers even after the Patristic age were 
held to have produced inspired works. 


A beginning was made on this problem by Hincmar 
of Rheims, a canonist somewhat anterior to the period 
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we are considering. He is mentioned here because his 
principles of conciliation influenced Burchard, Yvo, 
Gratian, and other canonists with whom we are directly 
concerned. Hincmar insists (1) that the contexts of 
conflicting passages must be carefully considered; and 
(2) that circumstances of time, place, and person will 
affect the meaning which the writer desired to express, 
Burchard adopted these aon but added that if no 
reconciliation could be effected by their means, the text 
of less certain authority is to be disregarded and 
amended in conformity with the more certain one. He 
did, in fact, alter a number of texts when incorporating 
them into his collection. Yvo of Chartres wrote an 
epoch-making preface to the Decretum which was ever 
afterwards referred to as De Concordantia Canonum. 
He distinguishes between necessary and contingent laws, 
and goes on to say :— 


Prudentem lectorem praemonere congruum duxi- 
mus ut si forte quae legerit ... sibi invicem 
adversari existimaverit, non statim reprehendat; 
Sed quid secundum rigorem, quid secundum moder. 
ationem, quid secundum judicium, quid secundum 
misericordiam dicatur, diligenter attendat. 


and again :— 


Hoc attendens diligens lector intelliget unam 
faciem esse eloquiorum sacrorum, cum distincte 
considerabit quid sit admonitio, quid sit praeceptum, 
quid prohibitio, quid remissio; et haec nec se invicem 
impugnare nec a seipsis distare, sed omnibus sanitatis 
remedium pro sua moderatione dispensare. 


That is to say, he directs attention to the purpose of 
the writer, and from a discussion of precepts and 
prohibitions passes on to a theory of dispensations which 
became a classic of canonical literature. 

The next contribution to the problem came from the 
side of the Theologians as represented by Abelard. He 
wrote a work entitled Sic et Non in which he collected 
together all the contradictory texts he could find. He ~ 
presented the problem in about as striking a guise as 
was possible. And in the preface he indicates his 
methods of solution. He uses all those previously 
proposed by the Canonists, and adds the extremely 
important remark that an idea may be expressed in an 
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unusual manner in words which bear a significance 
different from their ordinary one; or again that one and 
the same word is often susceptible of a variety of 
meanings—‘* eadem verba in diversis significationibus.”’ 
He also insists on the probability of corruptions in the 
texts; and points out that some of the Fathers wrote 
Retractations, which must always be taken into account 
when any passage from their previous works is at 
issue. Finally, he uses the very existence of these 
Retractations to discredit the notion that the Fathers 
were inspired, for in these works they themselves admit 
that they have made mistakes in their earlier writings. 


Of all these suggestions, the rule ‘‘ eadem verba in 
diversis significationibus ’’ proved to be the most fruitful 
in results. Admittedly the principle had sometimes been 
applied, as if by chance, in the past; but never before 
had it been explicitly formulated and systematically 
defended by grammatical and rhetorical arguments. Its 
efiects may be seen in the work of Gratian which, 
although it is usually called the Decretum Gratiani, 
really bears the suggestive title of Discordantium 
Canonum Concordia. It abounds in passages where 
the great canonist applies the principle enunciated by 
the theologian; often he does so explicitly, setting forth 
the diverse meanings of the words with the avowed 
pespose of effecting a conciliation. And, finally, Peter 

ombard, whose work has such a close kinship with that 
of Gratian, spread in his turn the knowledge and practice 
of this most valuable expedient of Abelard’s. It soon 
became a commonplace of theological discussion; it was 
an enunciation of a principle so manifestly founded on 
common sense that it readily gained acceptance; it was 
employed on every occasion where its use was legitimate 
as well as on others where it was not! But the fact 
that it sometimes was and still is abused in a manner 
which results in mere theological subtleties in no way 
detracts from its real value. 


It would be possible to discuss still other points of 
contact between the Canon Law and Dogmatic Theology 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; but these three— 
community of material, provision of citations, and 
methods of conciliation of patristic texts—should suffice 
to show how intimate were the relations existing between 
the two sciences. We have seen that theologians are 
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immensely indebted to canonists for suggestions as to 
what fields of doctrine they should till—for instance, the 
‘* tractatus de Ecclesia’’ and the Sacraments; also for 
the implements of their theological husbandry—the 
quotations from the Councils and the Fathers without 
which a theologian would be as helpless as a farmer 
bereft of his horses or his plough; and, finally, to continue 
a helpful metaphor, the canonists and the theologians 
fashioned together the principles of conciliation, the hoe 
with which the fields of doctrine can be kept clear of 
weeds of discordance prejudicial to the vigorous and 
healthy growth of theological learning. These two 
centuries saw the breaking of new ground, the prepara 
of the soil and the sowing of the seed which developed 
into the rich harvest of theological learning reaped by 
St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure and their followers in the 
thirteenth century, the golden age of Scholastic Theology. 


Sources of the above article :— 


Fournier, Histoire des Collections canoniques en Occident 
(Paris, 1932). 


de Ghellinck, Le Mouvement Théologique du XITe Siécle (Paris, 
1914). 


von Schulte, Geschichte der Quellen des canonischen Rechts 
(Stuttgart, 1875). 


Schwane, Dogmengeschichte der Mittleren Zeit (Fribourg, 
1882). 

Denifle, Die Sentenzen Abdlards und die Bearbeitungen seiner 
Theologia vor Mitte des XII Jahrhundert, in the Archiv fir 
Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters (1885). 


Various articles in the Kirchenlericon, Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, Catholic Encyclopedia. 





HOW IT STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY 


BY THE Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


N the belief that the Church of England “ is a central point 
| where many currents meet, and where a synthesis of systems 
which elsewhere are opposed is being attempted and 
gradually worked out ’”’ the Council of Foreign Relations of 
the Church of England has authorized the publication of a new 
Quarterly bearing the significant title Oecumenica.’ Its first 
object is to be ‘‘ a faithful and objective interpreter of Anglican- 
ism ” to all those who can read the French language. (It is 
produced entirely in French.) But it is to be a review of 
theological synthesis, and so it undertakes to represent the 
collaboration of Christians to this end and it is already 
“assured of the co-operation of Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox and Protestant writers.’’ 


Let it be said at once that this is not a High Church publication 
similar to those Oxford Movement Centenary T'ractates noticed 
in these pages in January last. There is no sign here of an 
attempt to bring up Anglicanism to a doctrinal level at which 
reconciliation with the Church of Rome would be easy. The 
appeal is to all Christians to work out a theological synthesis, 
which would seem to mean a common basis of belief. That 
being so, it is difficult to see how there can be Catholic co- 
operation. Catholics may ‘state their doctrinal position and 
elucidate it for those who do not understand or appreciate it; 
they may even prudently discuss the possibility of disciplinary 
modifications with a view to reunion; they will be and must be 
ready to welcome any advance, to pray and to work for the 
fulfilment of Our Lord’s prayer, Ut unum sint; but can this be 
fairly described as contributing to a theological synthesis? 


In so far as this new review achieves its declared purpose of 
representing Anglicanism faithfully and objectively we must all 
wish it well; for that is all to the good. It is too commonly 
supposed that Catholics in this country are ignorant of the real 
ethos of Anglicanism and consequently unsympathetic towards 
Anglican aspirations for the restoration of England to the unity 
of the Church. Such an opinion is not foreign to the contributors 
to the first number of Oecumenica. Unfortunately it is fostered 
by occasional writings of Catholics themselves such as that 
recently published under the title A Catholic Plea for Reunion. 
As this book has already come under the notice of the competent 
authority there is no need to make further comment upon it, 
except to give an emphatic denial to its claim to speak for the 


1 Published by the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. Price 1s. 
of 4 French francs per copy. 
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*‘rank and file’ of the Catholic Clergy in this country. We 
of the rank and file have far too much confidence in our leaders, 
know too well their zeal for the conversion of England, to think 
for one moment that they could be opposed or indifferent to 
any plan for healing the breach which should be consonant 
with Catholic principles and carry with it any real promise 
of success. That Catholics in this country generally speak of 
the problem as ‘“‘ The Conversion of England ”’ rather than a 
“‘ theological synthesis’’ or even a “‘ Reunion ”’ is perhaps 
significant ; but this significance can be blurred only with the 
danger of a fallacious suggestion of compromise. 


We Catholics, then, would not reject the olive branch, but 
there is no olive branch here. There is a note of acerbity when- 
ever English Catholics are mentioned and only then. In the 
article on Phillips de Lisle by Mr. Lewis Lancaster, for example, 
I can find nothing of a contribution to a theological synthesis, 
but the concluding sentences are worthy of note. ‘‘ Il est 4 
espérer que la physionomie que nous avons décrite, intéresse les 
catholiques du Continent a l’idéal que de Lisle poursuivit. Car 
nul n’est prophéte dans son propre pays.’’? That does look like 
a bid for foreign Catholic sympathy with the allegation of a 
failure of sympathy on the part of English Catholics. 


The same note is struck in the criticism of the Month for its 
attitude towards an article in Etudes. The Editor of the Month 
has protested against the likening of the Anglican Church to the 
Oriental Churches. It is a point which may well commend itself 
to English Catholics who live at close quarters with Anglicans. 
But it leads the writer in Oecwmenica to regret that the Month, 
which ‘‘ has neither the gift of sympathy nor any great sense of 
perspective, should once more have attacked with violence those 
who labour to understand their adversary and succeed better 
than it does itself.”’ 


Again in a brief review of Mr. C. Dawson’s excellent book on 
the Oxford Movement the writer laments that the representatives 
of the Roman Church in England are keeping alive the quarrel 
between conservative (intégristes is the excellent French word) 
and liberal Catholics and informs us that “in the domain of 
biblical and theological science the conclusions of l’élite intel- 
lectuelle are shared in all civilized countries by the best people 
in every Church, even our own, especially in France, Belgium 
and Germany.’’ That sort of thing will not mislead anybody. 
I do not suggest that it is intended to mislead, but I ask what 
sort of mentality does it reveal? Is this the synthesis we are 
looking for? 

Then observe the reference to the Oriental number of Pas. 
This is really funny if one can overlook its offensiveness. A 
Roumanian Bishop, Mgr. Frentiu declares as his own opinion 
that the reunion of the Orthodox Roumanian Church is not 4 
doctrinal and ideological problem but an administrative and 
personal problem. The Roumanian Orthodox liturgy honours 
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8S. Peter, Sylvester and Leo, and this is eloquent testimony to 
Roumanian faith in the primacy of Peter and his successors in 
as much as they are Popes of Rome and Sovereign Pontiffs. 
The real difficulty seems to be personal and administrative, and 
His Excellency declares his readiness to forsake all things and 
retire to a monastery or small parish if by so doing he could 
restore the Orthodox to unity. Ignorant as a foreigner well may 
be of the state of ecclesiastical parties in Roumania, one is 
prepared to accept immediately Mgr. Frentiu’s diagnosis and to 
applaud with Oecumenica this ‘ geste episcopal.’ But the 
Bishop would probably be surprised to see how his words have 
been applied : many non-Romans would find it easy to accept the 
theology of his address ; the primacy of the Bishop of Rome would 
be recognized by many if it were a dignity accorded to the person 
who sits upon the patriarchal throne of Rome and if it were 
reduced to an administrative primacy; but unfortunately in 
England Anglicans have been led to think that primacy means 
supremacy and that this title carries a truly doctrinal and 
ideological value. Would perhaps the Balkan Bishops, the 
writer asks, sanction an interpretation which would reduce to a 
question of pure ecclesiastical organization the famous doctrine 
of immediate and universal jurisdiction and of the infallibility 
of the Pope de jure divino? He may be immediately assured that 
they would not. By thus underlining epithets and transferring 
them, from their application to a purely local problem, to a 
fundamental doctrine the writer has made a suggestion which 
would certainly be utterly remote from the mind of the Rou- 
manian bishop. And again the sting comes in the tail: “ Nous 
notons que le numéro de Paz dont nous parlons ne porte pas 
Vimprimatur de l’ordinaire.’’ Of course, British Bishops would 
not be so broadminded! But the writer will be happy to learn 
that the admirable gesture of Bishop Frentiu is neither singular 
nor surprising. In fact, many an English bishop has been ready 
to yield the burden of the episcopate for a much smaller price 
than the restoration to Our Lady of her integral Dowry. 


A very sympathetic tribute to the greatly honoured memory of 
Pére de la Taille is motivated by the reflection that he was 
interested in the Malines conferences and that his Mysterium 
Fidei “‘ did much to transform the theology of the Eucharistic 
. Sacrifice as it had been taught in the manuals since the middle 
ages and to deliver it from the impasse in which it was found.”’ 
This was welcomed by Anglicans, but hardly by Rome 
“especially among the old school represented by Cardinals 
Billot, Gasquet and Merry del Val.’’ Surely a striking colloca- 
tion of names in a matter of pure theology! ‘‘ But the two last 
could hardly accept it, for the principal thesis of the learned 
Jesuit completely destroyed the theology of sacrifice which they 
had employed with success in their attacks on Anglican Orders.” 
To which I seem to hear the shade of Cardinal Gasquet mutter- 
ing, ‘‘ King Charles’s head.”’ 


While I have considered it necessary to notice particularly this 
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undercurrent of criticism of English Catholicism, I do not wish 
to suggest that this is the substance of Oecumenica. There are 
articles devoted to the interpretation of Anglicanism. Here the 
insistence is on the alleged Unity of the English Church, on its 
capacity and readiness to ally itself with other Christian 
Churches. Its unity finds a parallel in that of the British 
Empire and is preserved by three bonds: the position of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lambeth Conference and the 
Book of Common Prayer. It teaches the Catholic faith in its 
entirety—according to the proportions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. And it has established communications with Sweden, 
with the Old Catholics and with the Orthodox. All this is no 
more convincing than are the two statements by the Archbishop 
of York: (1) that the Church of England has striven to preserve 
for her followers the entire treasure of sacramental and liturgical 
life as bequeathed to her by our forefathers; (2) that the Church 
of England has firmly maintained the episcopal succession, her 
bishops occupying the chairs of the medieval bishops whose 
legitimate continuators they are by right of succession and by 
right of cénsecration. Thus, he continues, Dr. Lang, in the 
chair of Augustine, is the successor not only of Juxon, of Laud 
and of Parker, but of Pole and of Cranmer, as well as of Warham, 
of Anselm, of Lanfranc, of Dunstan and of Theodore. I do not 
wish to say a word that can be construed as disrespectful to either 
of the two Archbishops, nor am I to be blamed for reducing an 
abstract historical and theological problem to individual and 
concrete terms; but one cannot pass statements such as these 
without a formal protest. This is to reduce apostolical succession 
to a mere temporal sequence, as acceptance of the first statement 
would be to blind oneself to the general sacramental beliefs and 
practices of the Church of England and even to the minimum (if 


indeed it is a minimum) of the two sacraments of the “ Quadri- 
lateral.’’ 


I have no slightest doubt that the various contributors to this 
first number of Oecwmenica have been strictly “‘ faithful ”’ in 
their attempt to represent Anglicanism but that they have suc- 
ceeded in representing it ‘‘ objectively ’’ I am unable to believe. 
Let us hope that their success will be greater as time goes on and 
that the note of irritation when referring to their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen will disappear. If Oe¢ecumenica shows 
promise of contributing anything to the restoration of our 
Separated Brethren to the unity of the Holy Catholic Church 
we shall all be happy to give it any encouragement in our power. 





HOMILETICS 


BY THE Rav. T. E. Birp, D.D. 
Siath Sunday after Pentecost (July 1st). 
Feast of the Most Precious Blood. 


Man was taught from earliest times to regard blood as some- 
thing almost sacred; for the pouring out of blood meant the 
gradual extinction of life. To Noe it was said: 


Flesh with blood you shall not eat. For I will require 
the blood of your lives at the hand of every beast, and at 
the hand of man. At the hand of every man, and of his 
brother, will I require the life of man. Whosoever shall 
shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed: for man was 
made to the image of God.! 


The shedding of blood in sacrifice signified the giving of life 
to God. A man sinned against his Maker. What right had he 
to live on God’s earth? His life was forfeit : he had broken the 
rules of living: death alone he deserved. But as he was for- 
bidden to take his own life, he would offer up the poured out 
blood of his best ox or sheep or goat as a symbol of the offering 
of his own life in atonement for his iniquity. The most striking 


passage is Leviticus xvii. 10ff: 


If any man whosoever of the house of Israel, and of the 
strangers that sojourn among them, eat blood, I will set 
My face against his soul, and will cut him off from among 
his people. Because the life of the flesh is in the blood; 
and I have given it to you, that you may make atonement 
with it upon the altar for your souls, and the blood may be 
for an expiation of the soul. 


From the beginning of the Old Covenant, when the book and 
the people at the foot of Sinai were sprinkled with blood, in- 
numerable expiatory sacrifices followed one upon the other. For 
centuries Jewish priests stood daily offering blood that could 
not really take away sin, until there came One, who signed a 
New Covenant with His Blood, and with divine love gave man 
that Precious Blood to drink. Annulling every other form of 
sacrifice He offered Himself, His Body and Blood, once for all, 
and then took His throne at the right hand of the Father, con- 
tinuing His priestly intercession for ever, according to the 
order of Melchisedech. By that single offering He for ever 
perfected those who are made holy; for His Precious Blood is 


_ 1Gen, ix. 4-6. 
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the price by which we were ransomed; and nailed to the Crog 
He gave it with utter profusion—to the last drop. With the 
purchase price of that Blood, His enemies bought Haceldama, 
to be a burying place for strangers; but men of every tribe and 
tongue and nation have found in that Blood a burying place for 
every sin and lustful desire. His enemies yelled out before 
Pilate: ‘‘ His blood be upon us and upon our children! ”; but 
in accents quite the reverse, His friends have prayed to be 
sprinkled with it, and to take it to their lips. Indeed, we were 
bought at a great price, our redemption cost a great deal—the 
Precious Blood of the Lamb unspotted and undefiled. May it 
wash from our lives ‘‘ the harsh spirit of pride and vainglory, 


of envy and blasphemy, of fornication and uncleanness, of doubt 
and distrust.’”? 


Devotion to the Precious Blood dates back to the scene on 
Calvary when the soldier pierced the sacred side of Christ, and 
there came out blood and water. Our Lord taught the devotion 
when, after the Resurrection, He allowed Thomas to touch His 
glorified wounds. In England there was a great reverence for 
the Sacred Wounds, especially about the time of the Reforma- 
tion. When the men of Devon and Cornwall rose in 1549 to 
demand back the Mass, they marched to Exeter under the banner 
of the Five Sacred Wounds. To-day’s Feast of the Most 
Precious Blood was extended to the whole Church by Pope Pius 
IX in 1849 when the Pontiff had been driven from the Eternal 
City and was in exile at Gaeta. On the day on which the Pope 
made this decision the French troops recaptured Rome for the 
Holy See. Te ergo quaesumus, tuis famulis subveni, quos 
pretioso sanguine redemisti. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost (July 8th). 
A Good Tree bringeth forth Fruits of Repentance. 


Newspapers were unknown in Our Lord’s day, but news was 
spread and as eagerly discussed as in our time. On one occasion 
some people brought Our Lord news of the massacre of the Gali- 
leans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. 
Christ at once used this topic of conversation to teach a lesson: 


‘‘ Think you that these Galileans were sinners above all 
the men of Galilee, because they suffered such things? No, 
I say to you: but unless you all do penance, you shall all 
likewise perish.”’ 


Another piece of news was the catastrophe at Siloam, where. 
a number of workmen had been crushed to death by the collapse 
of a tower. Possibly they were employed on the construction of 
the aqueduct towards the expense of which Pilate had con 
fiscated the Corban funds; and for this reason people were saying 


2 See the prayer for Sunday in the Praeparatio ad Missam. 
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that God had punished them by causing the tower to fall upon 
them. Our Lord remarked : 


“Those eighteen upon whom the tower fell in Siloe and 
slew them: think you that they also were debtors above all 
the men that dwelt in Jerusalem? No, I say to you: but 
except you do penance, you shall all likewise perish.”’ 


Then followed the parable of the Fig Tree, which will help us 
to understand Our Lord’s words in to-day’s Gospel about an 
evil tree being unable to bring forth good fruit—fruit of re- 
pentance. ‘‘ A certain man (God the Father) had a fig tree 
planted in his vineyard; and he came seeking fruit on it and 
found none. And he said to the dresser of the vineyard (Our 
Lord) : Behold, for these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig tree and I find none. Cut it down, therefore! Why cum- 
bereth it the ground? ’”’ But the dresser pleads that it may be 
given the chance of another year: he will “ dig about it and 
dung it’; then if it is still fruitless, let it be cut down. So 
does Our Lord bear with the unrepentant sinner, giving him 
further opportunities for conversion; but when these are 
neglected there comes the time when, in the words of St. John 
the Baptist, the axe is laid to the root of the fruitless tree, and 
it is cut down and cast into the fire—words repeated by Our 
Lord in this morning’s gospel. 


In the same line of teaching is the acted parable of the 
Barren Fig Tree. During a walk from Bethany to Jerusalem 
Our Lord felt hungry. Afar off He saw a fig tree by the wayside 
in full foliage. But when He came near to it, it was found to 
contain no fruit—all show of leaves and nothing else. He 
cursed the fruitless tree: ‘‘ May no man hereafter eat fruit of 
thee any more for ever!’’ The next day, as they passed the 
same spot, Peter exclaimed: ‘‘ Behold the fig tree which Thou 
didst curse is withered away.”’ 


So we are taught that God’s patience with the unrepentant 
sinner may come to an end. Unless the sinner does penance his 
soul shall wither away and die. A good tree with good fruit 
will alone satisfy the hungry Christ, hungry for love of souls. 
He has no use for leaves (mere ostentation) nor for thorns nor 
brambles (sinful deeds); what He wants is figs and grapes, the 
delicious fruits of souls alive with grace. 


It might be well on this Sunday to dwell on the severer side 
of Our Lord’s teaching. We often think of Him as the Good 
Shepherd seeking the lost sheep; we read the parable of the 
Prodigal Son; we hear His call to all who labour and are 
burdened to come to Him; we listen to His words of forgiveness 
to Mary Magdalene, to the repentant thief, and to the woman 
taken in adultery; and we love to see Him pointing to His 
Sacred Heart. All this is good. But we must not forget that 
there are other words and pictures: Christ with the axe laying 
low fruitless trees and casting them into the fire; Christ whip- 
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ping the backs of money-makers in His House of Prayer; Christ 
who compared certain souls to ‘‘ dogs’ and “‘ swine,” and who 
spoke of one man as “‘ that fox! ’’; Christ who described a rich 
man in hell ‘‘ tormented in this flame ” ; Christ who taught that 
there was a broad way that leads many to destruction and 4 
narrow way which few find; Christ who told the Jews: “ Yoy 
are not of God ”’; Christ who will say to many who have prayed, 
who have prophesied in His name, who have cast out devils in 
His name, and, have done many miracles in His name: “ I never 
knew you! Depart from Me, you that work iniquity.”’ This 
side of His sacred teaching must never be neglected ; for “I say 
unto you; unless you do penance, you shall all likewise perish.” 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost (July 15th). 
The Right and the Wrong Use of Money. 


Let us first give an exposition of the Parable of the Gospel 
(the Unjust Steward), and then see whether it has any applica- 
tion to-day. We shall find that never was there an age that 
needed this parable more than our own. It is entirely suited to 
remedy modern evils. 


A rich man had a steward who was reported for wasting his 
master’s property. The charge against him would appear to 
be that he was allowing the property to deteriorate. Summoned 
to the presence of his master, he is called upon to render an 
account of his stewardship, ‘“‘ for you are no longer competent 
to act as steward.’’ The man went out and pondered over the 
matter. He has had an easy life which has made him unfit for 
hard work : ‘“‘ To dig I have not the strength,”’ while his position 
of authority over the tenants has made him proud: ‘“‘ To beg 
I am ashamed.’’ Then came the smart idea. He is not yet out 
of office! there is still time for action! he will win the favour 
of the tenants, so that afterwards they will not let him go 
homeless! So he calls them separately, asks what rent they 
are paying, re-assesses each at lower terms, and has the rent 
books altered there and then. In doing this he was probably 
not exceeding his powers; and if he had allowed the property 
to deteriorate through excessive renting, we can easily under. 
stand how the landlord (not, of course, Our Lord) commended 
the steward inasmuch as he had acted sensibly. He had als 
acted cutely, because had he not been about to be dismissed, 
he would not have lowered the rents at all. 


Our Lord draws two lessons from the story. Men of the 
world are smarter in their business dealings than are the children 
of light in the supreme business of getting a position in heaven. 

Secondly, the right or wrong use of money will have its bearing 
on eternal reward or punishment. 


Never was there an age when this second lesson was les 
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remembered than our own; and never was there a time when 
the wrong use of money brought about such calamitous results. 
“JT can do what I like with my own money” is a principle 
that has eaten its way into the souls not only of the rich but 
also of the poor. The reply of Christ is that we cannot do 
what we like with our money: we are stewards, not owners, 
of every penny we possess. In high circles the wrong use of 
money—speculation, inflation, cosmopolitan bankers, profiteers, 
usury (dignified under the name of “ interest ”’), all contributin 

to the ‘“ financial crisis ’’—has brought a train of misery an 

wretchedness over a great portion of the world. Millions have 
been allowed to suffer hunger while food has been wantonly 
destroyed in order to keep up prices, that more money may ‘find 
its way into the pockets of those who already have more than 
enough. In the rich United States the cellars of banks are 
bursting with gold while thousands of men, women and children 
crave for bread. As our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, tells us: 
“The immense number of property-less wage-earners on the one 
hand, and the superabundant riches of the fortunate few on 


_ the other, is an unanswerable argument that the earthly goods 


so abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are far 
from rightly distributed and equitably shared among the various 
classes of men.’ Not that the system of Capitalism is wrong 
in itself: ‘‘ Surely it is not vicious of its very nature; but it 
violates right order whenever Capital so employs the working 
or wage-earning classes, as to divert business and economic 
activity entirely to its own arbitrary will and advantage, without 
any regard to the human dignity of the workers, the social 
character of economic life, social justice, and the common 
good ’”’ (ibid.). Later, the Holy Father condemns the domination 
of wealth with immense power concentrated in the hands of 
@ few persons. He teaches that ‘ the characteristic note ”’ of 
the modern economic order is this accumulation of power due 
to the holding and controlling of money; and among the evils 
that result from it he mentions ‘‘ the clash between Nations.”’ 
It all reduces itself to the disassociation (in countries even that 
are called Christian) of the use of mammon from eternal values. 


St. Paul made it quite clear that the love of money is the 
root of all evils. As with individuals so with nations. Those 
that have been too eager for it have been led away from the 
Faith, and have pierced themselves with many pangs. 


But even among the working classes there is often a gross 
misuse of money, a failure to deposit treasure in the Bank of 
Heaven. Too much money is spent annually in this land in 
beer, in gambling and at the cinema. Many homes (alas, even 
Catholic homes!) are saddened by drink; children are under-fed 
and under-clad because money is put on horses and dogs. The 
false idea ‘“‘ I can do what I like with my own money ”’ pervades 
all classes. There is also a great deal of waste—even in the 


8Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno. 
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slums: dustbins contain bread that should have been eaten. 
How careful was Our Blessed Lord to avoid any waste! After 
He had fed five thousand men with bread, He tells His disciples 
to gather up the fragments ‘“ lest they be lost.”’ If we are to 
give an account at the Judgment Seat for every idle word, 
shall we not also be called to account for every penny ill spent? 
Indeed, if we want to save our money for ever, the best wa; 
we can do it is to spend it rightly, spend it on the poor. “J 
was hungry and you fed Me. I was thirsty and you gave Me 
to drink. I was naked and you clothed Me... . Enter into 
the joy of thy Lord.’? In the plainest terms Our Lord has 


taught us that we can build eternal tabernacles by spending 
worldly money aright. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost (July 22nd). 
St. Mary Magdalen. 


Last Sunday we spoke of the right use of money. We are 
stewards only and not absolute owners of our income. Our 
less fortunate brethren have a claim (by Christian charity) on 
superfluity. To-day we may continue the subject by departing 
from the gospel of the Sunday and taking the one that is ordered 
to be read at the end of Mass, in place of the usual last gospel. 
This will bring before our minds that beautiful character whose 
feast is celebrated to-day, and who, by her devotion to Our 
Lord, gave Him the opportunity of teaching men for all time 
that money spent in the service of Christ is never wasted. 


It is often thought that Mary. Magdalen got her name from 
Magdala, a town in Galilee, near Tiberias. This may be 80, 
but it is by no means certain;‘ and if the tradition of the 
Western Church is correct, Mary the Magdalen lived at Bethany. 
It is possible, therefore, that she derived her name from an 
Aramaic word (magdelanya) meaning a braider of hair or hair- 
dresser. And if Mary was a ladies’ hairdresser then we cal 
easily understand why she anointed the hair of Our Lord, why 
she had beautiful tresses herself with which she wiped the tears 
from His feet, how she knew the best of perfumes and was 
able to procure them for the anointing both before His death 
and at His burial. When we add to this the fact that women 
who did this hair-dressing were looked upon by the Jews 
that time as of doubtful reputation, we can understand how 
the Magdalene was “‘a sinner” out of whom Christ ‘‘ had cast 
seven devils ’?: in other words, she was, before her conversion, 
a thoroughly bad woman. Indeed, even if the term Magdalen | 
is not derived from the Aramaic word mentioned above, 


tion afo: see i. 44, 45, Vii. 52, xi. 1; xii. 21; xix. 38. Not so, however, when 
he speaks of ‘* Mary the Magdalene.’”’ St. Jerome, also (at least in Letter 127), 
does not connect the word with a town, but thinks that she was called “ the 
tower ”’ (migdal) because of the strength of her faith. 


4 When St. John connects a person’s name with a place he uses the preposi- 
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circumstances would strongly incline us to the opinion that 
Mary’s career before she met Our Lord had been that of a 
hairdresser. And whatever may be the tradition of the Eastern 
Church, the liturgy of the Roman Church and its tradition, 
at least from the time of Pope Gregory the Great, identify for 
us three women as one, the Sinner, Mary of Bethany, and Mary 
the Magdalen. St. John also makes it quite clear that Mary 
of Bethany, sister of Lazarus, was the one who anointed Our 
Lord’s feet and wiped them with her hair shortly before His 
Passion (xi. 1, 2; xii. 1 ff.); while St. Luke’s (a synoptic writer) 
omission of the anointing at this place and his recording of 
an anointing earlier, suggests that ‘‘ the sinner” is no other 
than Mary of Bethany.° Then when we find Mary Magdalen, 
“ out of whom He had cast seven devils,’’ coming with perfumes 
to anoint the body of Jesus in the tomb (Mark xvi. 1), we can 
be pretty sure that the Sins+>, Mary of Bethany, and Mary 
Magdalen are one and the same person. Further, if Mary of 
Bethany, whom Our Lord loved so much, was not at the foot 
of _ croms (that is, if she was not the Magdalen) wherever 
was she? 


To return to the gospel of the Feast. When Christ was 
reclining at table at the house of a certain Simon, a woman 
who was a sinner in the city (St. Luke, contrary to custom, 
does not give its name) came into the room, carrying in her 
hands a vase of precious ointment. She stood behind the couch 
on which Our Lord’s unsandalled feet were resting. Tears of . 
contrition and love fell from her eyes and moistened the sacred 
feet. She wiped them away with her long flowing tresses, 
tenderly and repeatedly kissing the feet as she anointed them 
with the lovely perfume. When Simon complained that the 
woman who was touching’ Him was a bad character, Our Lord 
replied in the parable of the Money-lender and the Two Debtors. 
The woman has loved much, much more than Simon. Then 
Our Lord pronounces the words of absolution: “thy sins are 
forgiven thee ’? and tells her to “‘ go in peace.”’ 


In John xii. 3 ff (Matthew xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3) Mary comes 
into the house of Simon the leper bringing a vase of genuine 
spikenard. The three Evangelists all say that the perfume was 
very expensive, although each uses a different word to express 
its high price. Again the anointing of the feet, but here also 
of the head (Matthew, Mark). The whole house is filled with 
the smell of the precious perfume. Then Judas, ‘ he that was 
about to betray Him,’’ complained of the waste of money. The 


5 At the anointing at Bethany there was a Simon at table: (Matt. xxvi. 6; 
Mk. xiv. 3); so also was there a Simon at the event narrated by St. Luke (vii.). 
If this Simon was the father of Judas Iscariot, both father and son complained 
of the presence of the woman; the one because “she is a sinner” and the 
other because she was wasting her money. We do not discuss the question 
whether there was one or two anointings. 


_SLit. “who is clinging to him,”’ the same verb in John xx. 17, when our 
risen Lord tells Mary Magdalen not to ‘‘ cling” to His feet. 


D 
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scent could have been sold for £10, and the money realized 
could have been devoted to the poor. Our Lord’s reply is swift 
and angry: ‘‘ Let her alone! Why do you molest her? She 
hath wrought a good work upon Me. Amen, I say to you, 
wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 


ns aa which she hath done shall be told for a memorial of 
er. 


It is therefore a “‘ good work ’’ to spend money on the body 
of Christ, which is His Church; a work that will help us to 
reach our eternal tabernacles. The Feast of St. Mary Magdalen 
gives once and for all the lie to those who decry the spendi 
of money in beautifying the service of Christ. The go 
preached to-day ‘‘ throughout the whole world ”’ is the answer 
to the mutterings of all those enemies of Christ, who, like 
Judas, are ready to betray Him. At a local lecture recently 
given to entice men to follow ‘‘the Russian experiment”’ no word 
was said about the crucifixion of the Christian Church in that 
land, but a picture of a church was shown to point out how 
much money was spent on “ religion ’’ before the Bolsheviki 
came into power; and the comment was added that the money 
should have been spent not on the church but on the poor! 


Happy the man who can say: “ Lord, I have loved the beauty 
of Thy House ’’! Blessed are the fatihful who give generously 
to the splendour of the worship of Christ. Their money is laid 


up in heaven as part of their entrance fee into everlasting 
dwellings. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost (July 29th). 
The Pharisee and the Publican. 


St. Luke gives us two parables of Our Lord teaching us to 
keep on praying and how we ought to pray. 

The first tells of a widow woman who kept on entreating an 
unjust judge to grant her petition, until, wearied out by her 
solicitations, the man eventually acceded to her request. If 
a godless judge will act thus, how much more will the merciful 
God hear the prayers and avenge the cause of His faithful 
servants. But we must await God’s good time; and we ar 
warned not to give up praying simply because we do not get 
at once what we want. God is not a Father who gives His 
child everything asked for immediately the child cries. That 


would spoil us, spoil our spirituality; and God does not spoil 
His children. 


Then follows the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
teaching us how we ought to pray. 

Pharisee means ‘“ separated ’’ or ‘‘ separatist.”” These men 
separated themselves from liberal Jews in order to keep the 
Law in its strict sense. They also separated themselves from 
others who were really much better than themselves; like the 
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man in this parable who put a gulf between himself and the 
poor penitent publican. Actually they were (or were esteemed 
to be) the religious people of the day, the temple-goers. 
Professing themselves devout, they regulated every detail of 
public and private life by the Law, and not only by the Law, 
but also by their ‘‘traditions.”” Thus they became casuists. 
They strained out gnats and swallowed camels; they split hairs 
and they bound heavy burdens. They sat in the chair of Moses 
(and so were entitled to obedience); they sat also in the chair 
of scoffers. These legalists, ‘‘ traditionalists,’ casuists, were 
intolerant and intolerable. It is all summed up in the words 
of Our Lord: ‘‘ Outwardly you appear to men just; inwardly 
you are full of hypocrisy and ae But they did not see 
it;.they were blind and leaders of the blind; and so they set 
themselves in opposition to the Light of the World. Not, of 
course, that every Pharisee was a hypocrite. The earliest 
Pharisees (a century and a half before Christ) were honest and 
devout men; and characters like St. Paul, Nicodemus and 
Gamaliel were alive in Our Lord’s time. 


Publicans were tax collectors, a hated and despised class. 
The more money they extorted the better for their own pockets. 
But they were not so bad as men thought. They listened 
respectfully to St. John the Baptist; they often listened to 
Our Lord; they sat at table with Him, and He seems to have 
regarded them with affection. At least He said that they were 
ahead of the chief priests in religion. 


To-day’s parable is addressed to the Pharisees in general, 
to those ‘‘ who prided themselves as being just, and treated 
the rest of men as nothing’’; but Our Lord meant all His 
followers to learn from it how not to pray. 


Both Pharisee and Publican pray standing—quite an ordinary 
attitude of prayer in those days. But the Pharisee (they loved 
the front seats) was well up in the Temple court, while the 
Publican stood “ afar off,’’ that is, just inside the court. The 
Pharisee begins by giving thanks to God, but at once idolizes 
himself: ‘“‘I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers,’’ then the contemptuous reference to the other man 
at prayer—“ as is this Publican.’”’ “I fast not only on the 
Day of Atonement, as the Law ordains, but on Mondays and 
Thursdays as well. I give tithes not only of corn, wine, oil 
and fruits, as Moses commanded, but also of anise, cumin, and 
of anything else that I acquire.’? And the Publican would not 
so much as lift up his eyes to heaven, the throne of God, but 
outwardly detesting his hidden sins, he struck his breast saying : 
“O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 


We should pray as the Publican. In order that prayer may 
be pleasing to God it must contain the two elements of humility 
and sorrow. With vivid reality we must recognize that we are 
wretched sinners and unprofitable servants. ‘‘If we say we 
have not sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. 
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If we confess our sins He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins and to cleanse us from all iniquity. If we say that 
we have not sinned, we make Him a liar, and His word is 
not in us” (I John i. 8-10). That is why in the Prayer Our 
Lord composed for us He put the words: ‘“ Forgive us our 
trespasses.”? We have only to review our past life in all sinceri 

to recognize how ghastly is our record of sin. Then there ar 
“the sins of our youth and our ignorances”’ which we ask 
God to forget; and ‘our hidden sins’’ from which we 

to be cleansed. Indeed, the Miserere should underlie most of 
our prayers. Some of the saints went to confession daily ; they 
deemed themselves the greatest sinners on earth. By the mercy 
ef God alone are we saved, and that mercy is poured out only 
on the repentant sinner. Let the tax-collector striking his breast 
be often before our mind that we may never forget how to 
pray: O God, be merciful to me a sinner. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THE Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


Modern treatises on Logic are often too difficult for the 
beginner ; they are specialized developments which presuppose a 
study of the subject along traditional lines. Mr. Mace! gives us 
what he calls a ‘‘ brief preliminary survey ”? which will be found 
useful for those who have only one year to devote to the subject 
and.also to those who propose to study it more deeply. The first 
part of the book gives an outline of traditional logic. In the 
second part, where he treats of induction, the author does not 
hesitate: to put forward more modern theories. For example, 
in Chapter XIII he gives an account of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
theory of induction by simple enumeration. Chapter X on 
Formal Logic and Scientific Enquiry is a valuable enlargement 
of the subject as usually treated in our textbooks. At the first 
glance the pages seem to be filled with formidable formulae 
suggestive of advanced mathematics. But it will soon be found 
that the formulae are simple enough, that, as the author claims, 
“ nothing is said in symbols that is not also said in prose.’”’. The 
style of the book is agreeable although it manifests the economy 
which ought to distinguish the treatment of such a subject. -It. 
seems to me that the book would be most useful to those who 
have already some knowledge of the old-fashioned textbooks but 
are desirous of extending their studies. 


A recent addition to The Library of Philosophy is Essentials 
in the Development of Religion, by J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D.? 
Dr. Turner describes his new book as a philosophic and psycho- 
logical study of the development of religion. He dwells upon 
the organic structure of the wholes of Nature and Experience and 
his appreciation of organicism is reflected in the general struc- 
ture of his book and even in his excellently clear and rather 
stately style. References are copious and exact even to the pages 
of the present work: there are no loose ends here. ; 


For his present purpose the author regards religion ‘‘ as the 
response or attitude of humanity, when this response is taken as 
being an explicit unity or real whole, to the Universe, likewise 
taken as a whole.’’ Religious experience is characterized by the 
simultaneous explicitness of the three main types of conscious- 
ness the affective, the conational and the cognitive (p. 58).: 


This attempt at definition is obviously not intended to mark 


1 The Principles of Logic, by C. A. Mace, M.A. Longmans, pp. 388 and xiii. 
12s, 6d. 


2 George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 12s. 6d. pp. 308. 
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down any particular type of religion. It is to be comprehensiye 
of everything—even atheism and irreligion—which can be 
posed to have a religious nature. There are two interesti 
chapters, Hveryman and his Universe and Modern Definitions of 
Religion, in which the author attempts to justify his conception, 
Of course, a word like religion cannot be arbitrarily made to 
mean anything one pleases, and I am not at all sure that Dr, 
Turner has not gone beyond the facts; but to defend him against 
what may seem an obvious contradiction in terms it is well to 
remember that some recent writers have insisted upon the 
religious character of the Russian anti-God campaign.® 


In Chapters V and VI on Experience sensuous and super. 
sensuous there is much interesting psychology, and incidentally 
some shrewd blows are struck at the psychoanalytic attempt to 
derive religion from mere instinct. ‘‘ There exist no grounds 
whatever for asserting any direct and specific connection between 
sex phenomena and the development of religion ’’ (p. 101); and, 
p. 104, ‘“‘ so far again as its nature and development are con- 
cerned the connection between religion and sublimation or 
perversion, which is so frequently emphasized, is practically 
negligible. For in the majority of instances perversion is sheer 
vice and nothing more, with no more reference to religion than 
to politics.” 

Throughout, Dr. Turner is very much, and confessedly, under 
the sway of the doctrine of evolution. Although he rightly 
insists on the ever present moderating effect of intellect on human 
instinct, nevertheless his account of the growth of morality could 
never satisfy Catholic critics. In fact, I think that the whole 
thesis suffers from an over-emphasis of the evolutionary idea. 
Dr. Turner is obviously deeply interested in the progress of 
physical science (and he has put his knowledge to good account 
in a multitude of apt illustrations). Had he applied the method 
of induction, submitting his conclusions to the test of experience, 
he would perhaps have found it necessary to modify these con- 
siderably. For example, it is of the essence of his thesis that 
religion should develop pari passu with the growth of universal 
culture. How can that position be maintained in face of the fact 
that three civilizations so closely connected geographically and 
temporally as the Greek, the Jewish and the Egyptian should 
exhibit religions so different in outlook and in purity of concep- 
tion? If he should say, as some of his remarks would lead one 
to expect, that it is the intensity of religious conviction that 
matters, this would leave him in hardly better plight, but, any- 
how, it is a position that one could not accept. 


Building upon an initial concept of a reaction of the individual 
as a whole to the universe as a whole, he argues for free-will, 
for immortality, for the supremacy of religion, for a Divine 
Personality. But I do not find any recognition of man’s native 


3Cf£. A Modern Dilemma, p. 40. 
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inadequacy for attaining his last end, any mention of the neces- 
sity for grace, any appreciation of the Fall (‘ ‘ Original sin’ 
may be taken to denote the natural and inevitable monopolizing 
of all the earlier forms of volition by purposes which, while 
legitimate enough from earlier standpoints and at certain 
periods of evolution, must nevertheless become evil as soon as 


they = or oppose its later advance to ever higher levels ”’ 
p. 159). 


Inadequate and misleading as the book will appear to a Catholic 
theologian it is a constructive essay in pure philosophy which 
will delight the thoughtful reader, and many of its conclusions 


are valuable as destructive of much naturalistic theorizing about 
the fundamentals of religion. 


There is a welcome note of optimism in Mr. Christopher 
Dawson’s Modern Dilemma.‘ We have found “ first that the 
greatest dangers that threaten our civilization, whether military 
or economic, spring from the spirit of exclusive nationalism, and, 
secondly, that the old natural state system is incapable of meet- 
ing the needs of the modern world” (p. 12). Our salvation 
depends on our getting back to a European unity, which should 
go with the definitely existing European culture, linked as this 
is with the tradition of Christianity. Like all Mr. Dawson’s 
work this little book is beautifully written and is very convincing. 
It faces facts as they are; it does not ask for the impossible or 
seek to put back the clock. If more and more men can be brought 
to accept these ideas, there is hope of recovery even in our day. 


Fr. Vann’s contribution to Essays in Order lives up to the 
general title of the series : it is pre-eminently an essay in order.® 
Modest as is its appearance, it is no less than an indication to 
the world of the way in which the chaos into which we seem to 
be drifting may be reorganized into the manageable order of a 
whole. The main thesis is that between the truest humanism 
and thomistic scholasticism there is no conflict. He analyses 
humanism into these four notions: ‘“‘ the love of beauty in all 
its manifestations, the completion of the personality in all its 
powers, the symmetry or coherence in which the completion 
is unified, the enthronement of humanity over the earth ’’; and 
he then proceeds to show that precisely these notions are 
characeristic of the philosophy of St. Thomas. By seeing 
creatures not as mere means but as “‘ end-means ”’ ‘‘ St. Thomas 
freed his philosophy from the dangers of that pseudo-mysticism 
which despises creatures and treats them as mere utilities ” 
(p. 49). Briefly, but clearly, the author states the doctrine of 
the unity of human nature: ‘‘ Body and soul are not two 
separate and complete entities linked together accidentally like 
the Siamese twins. The physical components of man are not 
soul and body but soul and bare potentiality : the soul, in other 
words, is the actuality of the body ”’ (p. 58). 


4 Essays in Order. Sheed & Ward. 2s. 6d. 
5 On Being Human. By Gerald Vann, O.P. 
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Economics, art, sex, asceticism, the religious vows, the super- 
natural, the contemplative and active lives—all are appraised 
by the thomistic standards. For both “ Catholicism the creed 
and thomism the philosophy . . . have always defended [human 
nature]. And in both of them the life-worshipper’s faith jg 
brought to completion.”’ 


The thesis represents a swing of the pendulum, and ther 
is always danger that in less capable control the pendulum should 
swing too far. I can easily imagine conservative critics, 
undismayed by Fr. Vann’s threat of cartesian ‘‘ angelicism,” 
preferring to remain on the side of the angels. 


Professor Allers’ book (Essays in Order, No. 9: The New 
Psychologies) describes in the first chapter Psycho-analysis, which 
on account of its materialism and essential determinism is 
hopelessly irreconcilable with Catholic ideals. He proceeds to 
discuss Adler’s independent system of Individual Psychology. 
This with its “‘ will to power ”’ and its ‘“ will to community,” 
with its intellectualism and its libertarianism, he considers to 
be, in spite of its shortcomings, capable of incorporation into the 
Catholic scheme. As is well known, Professor Allers’s Psychology 
of Character is founded on Adler’s Individual Psychology. 


An abridgment of this last book has recently been published 
by Messrs. Sheed and Ward.* The compiler, Miss Vera Barclay, 
has undertaken to present the practical observations and state- 
ments of the original book freed from the encumbrance of the 
more difficult and philosophical passages, so as to make the 
book’s practical teaching accessible to a wider public. An 
analytical table of contents is provided, with references to the 
larger work, for the sake of those who would use the abridgment 
as a key. Whether they be disposed to accept the underlying 
psychological theory or not, readers will find that there is much 
that is true and well worth their attention in these pages. 


Dr. Lamont’s Introduction to Green’s Moral Philosophy’ is 
intended primarily for university students whe have to take the 
Prolegomena as a prescribed text. This book is a paraphrase 
designed to express and, where necessary, to clarify Green’s 
teaching. Reference to Green’s paragraphs is made throughout. 
A considerable appendix criticizes some of Green’s philosophical 
positions. 

The Idea of God in British and American Personal Idealism 
is a Doctorate thesis submitted to the Catholic University of 
America by the Rev. Gerald Thomas Baskfield. It is a clear 
account of the doctrines of such writers as Howison, Rashdall, 
and James Ward, who under the influence of Lotze and Eucken 
formulated systems of idealism, varying in detail, but united “in 
one polemical purpose—namely, the overthrowing of naturalism 
and absolute idealism.” The writer devotes two chapters each 


6 Practical Psychology in Character Development. 4s. 6d. pp. 190 + xiii. 
7? George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. pp. 224. 78. 6d.— 
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to Howison, Rashdall and Ward, giving first a sympathetic 
account of their systems and then a criticism. The book is 
valuable for its description and evaluation of a system which 
has had a great vogue among religious-minded men who, while 
still under the influence of idealism and evolution, have been 
shocked by the inadequacy of the Absolute to human needs. 


The Problem of Error from Plato to Kant, by the Rev. Leo W. 
Keeler, S.J., is the sixth volume of the Analecta Gregoriana. 
It is written in English, and in very readable English. Un- 
fortunately, the text is bespattered with misprints, perhaps the 
penalty of its foreign printing. This is a pity anywhere, but 
most of all in so scholarly a treatise as the present. 

The problem ‘‘ reduced to its simplest form comes to this: 
how can we think and be fully convinced that something is 
which is not?’ The writer, prosecuting his researches into the 
solution’ of this problem, found that ‘‘ most of the current 
scholastic treatises afforded no guidance’? while the non- 
scholastic writers were ‘‘ equally monosyllabic.’”? So he betook 
himself to the sources. The problem was raised by the Sophists. 
Protagoras first defended the paradoxical denial of the possibility 
of thinking or saying anything that is false. Plato ‘‘ did not 
even state the problem of error, let alone solve it.”’ 


The history is carried through Aristotle and Augustine to St. 
Thomas (in whose doctrine the author finds most promise of an 
ultimate solution), and on to Scotus and the great lights of the 
Spanish Revival of scholasticism. Descartes is inspired by St. 
Augustine. Further chapters are devoted to the teachings of 
Spinoza, of the Philosophers of the English and Scottish Schools. 
The final chapter on Kant is summed up in the sentence: “ His 
hesitancy and inconsistency concerning the nature of truth, of . 
judgment, of experience and the objective, making it a hard task 
f — from his writings a coherent doctrine on error” 
p. 277). 

From the same publishers we have three small volumes (Nos. 
8—9—10) of the Series Philosophica of the Textus and Docu- 
menta in which Fr. Siwek, 8.J., gives a page by page Latin 
translation of the Greek text of Aristotle’s De Anima. In the 
Latin text he incorporates brief explanatory phrases and in the 
footnotes to the Greek pages he supplies minute textual criticism. 
Valuable commentary on each chapter is supplied in Notes at 
the end of each volume. 


II. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THe Ray. J. CaRTMBLL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


No great writer has suffered so much and so long from 
well-meaning but misguided editors as St. John of the Cross. 
The editio princeps of his works, published in 1618, omitted the 


® Romae, Apud Aedes Pontificiae Universitatis Gregoriana. 15 lire. 
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Spiritual Canticle and contained numerous modifications and 
interpolations in the other writings. The Carmelites were afraid 
that St. John’s teaching might land them into difficulties with 
the Inquisition. Illuminism, a subtle counterfeit of Catholic 
Mysticism, was very prevalent in contemporary Spain; and it 
had been three times banned. So the Order thought it prudent 
to modify for publication St. John’s unrelenting assertion that 
God is dark and incomprehesible to the mind that has to walk 
by Faith, and that one musi strip oneself of all images, even 
the image of Christ’s Humanity, in the act of contemplation; 
and to expunge, or at least soften, his advice on the manne 
in which contemplatives should deal with sensual temptations, 
A full edition of St. John’s works was published in 1703. It 
claimed to be a much more correct edition; but in reality it 
was not so. This edition remained standard until just before 
the War. An edition that was really critical was prepared b 
P. Andrés de la Encarnacién in the middle of the eighteen 

century ; but the Censors of the Order would not pass it. Thus 
it was a very defective text that David Lewis used in his well- 
known English versions. In 1912-14 P. Gerardo de S. Juan de 
la Cruz published at Toledo an edition which contained 
substantially the work of P. Andrés. It was the first authentic 
edition. Fr. Zimmerman was able to use it in his re-edition 
of Lewis’s Dark Night, but only there. P. Gerardo was young 
and had an immature judgment in textual matters, and his 
edition contained many, though less serious defects. He has 
been superseded in the last decade by the monumental work 
of: P. Silverio de S. Teresa, of Burgos, which all competent 
critics have welcomed as a definitive edition. Professor Allison 
Peers of Liverpool University has undertaken the task of making 
P. Silverio’s edition available for English readers. He has 
already published the first volume, containing a General 
Introduction and the. Ascent of Mount Carmel and the Dark 
Night of the Soul.! Professor Peers has been at great pains 
to render St. John’s difficult Spanish into accurate, yet readable 
English; and he has succeeded admirably. English students 
may now feel secure that they have the authentic teaching of 
St. John as it came from his pen. 


With regard to the attitude to be adopted towards Christ's 
Humanity in the prayer of contemplation a distinguished 
authority on St. John has written: ‘ Les éditions ont ajoutt 
& la thése du dénuement absolu une atténuation concernant 
VHumanité du Christ. Les textes ajoutés sont apocryphes, ¢e 
les éditions ou traductions antérieures & l’édition du P. Gerardo 
de San Juan de la Cruz risqueraient de nous faire errer ic 
dune irréparable maniére.’”® M. Baruzi would thus seem (0° 


1 Burns Oates & Washbourne, 15s, The volume is beautifully prirted. There 
will be in all three volumes. 


2Tean Baruzi, Saint Jean de la Croix et le probléme deVexpérience mystique, 
p. 566, note 2. : 
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think that St. John has no place in contemplation for Christ 
as Man. The translator of the works of St. Teresa and St. 
John into French (in the edition of the Carmelites of Paris), 
Mére Marie du S. Sacrement, of the Carmel of Mangalore, 
finds in this matter a clear opposition between St. Teresa and 
St. John; she considers that St. Teresa had St. John in mind 
when she wrote the severe passage in the Interior Castle, 
Mansion VI, Chapter 7 (‘‘ the person who undertook to write 
on the matter ’’). But a writer in the excellent review, Htudes 
Carmélitaines (April, 1934), refutes Mére Marie and M. Baruzi. 
St. Teresa could not be referring to St. John in the Sixth 
Mansion, because almost at that very time she was writing to 
Anne of Jesus of his very great experience and profound 
knowledge. He is not really in opposition to her, although 
he emphasizes more than she does the excellence of obscure 
contemplation ; he excludes Christ’s Humanity from the act of 
contemplation, since God Himself is then the object, and to turn 
to the Humanity would be to leave the end for the means; 
but outside the act of contemplation, which is a rare occurrence, 
St. John taught and practised (for instance, towards the Blessed 
Sacrament) the deepest devotion to Christ as Man. 


The Secret of the Little Flower, by Henri Ghéon, put into 
excellent English by Mr. Donald Attwater,> is a book with a 
purpose. M. Ghéon thinks that the true spirit of St. Thérése 
has been obscured for many, because like himself, they have 
been “‘ sickened by the jam, deterred by the sham art, driven 
to flight by the rain of roses.’’ He sets out, therefore, to discover 
the real Thérése, the natural stuff out of which God built by 
grace the superb Carmelite. He proves her to be ‘‘ not an 
obscure, sober little schoolgirl who for small sacrifices deserved 
the reward of being carried off suddenly amid a profusion of ° 
choice blossoms,”’ but rather ‘“‘ a creature of passion and strong 
will, marked to be the prey of the pride of life; and Eternal 
Love subdued her without any lessening of her power and 
strength, and led her in the ways He willed.’”? We in England 
can sympathize with M. Ghéon’s dislike of the “ little’ saint. 
Too many “little’’ things come out of France. English 
reviewers have on the whole been favourably disposed to his 
thesis. But he has been severely criticized from Lisieux for 
what is there considered to be a travesty of the Saint. The 
child Thérése was not a rather spoilt ‘‘ benjamine,’’ headstrong, 
greedy, ambitious; but docile, obedient, and anxious to please 
Jesus in all things. ‘From the age of two,’’ she writes, “I 
never refused the good God anything.” The Brief of Beatification 
says of her: ‘‘ The child was hardly two years old when she 
already showed signs of the use of reason: she was at once 
captivated by the beauty of virtue. She began then to love 
the Child Jesus with all her heart so as never to displease 
Him.”” M. Ghéon has a reply to this criticism in the May 


3Sheed & Ward. Pp. x, 243. 7s. 6d. 
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number of La Vie Spirituelle. He was discussing Thérése’s 
nature. This is necessary if one means to fathom a saint, 
because grace is grafted on nature as the rose on the sweet 
brier. He was not pointing out deliberate faults of her child. 
hood, but the strong qualities in her nature, roots of passion, 
v.g. pride, that might so easily have run wild, for Thérése had 
her share of original sin, had not grace controlled them from 
the outset and used their native vigour for the production of 
consummate virtue. It is an injustice to grace, says M. Ghéon, 
and to Thérése’s sanctity to give her a milk-and-water nature, 
as some of her devotees, who are not trained theologians, ‘have 
done. Was she milk and water? ‘‘ Soupe au lait” is the 
judgment on her of an old servant of the family. 


M. Ghéon makes a murderous assault in his book on the art 
that everywhere greets the pilgrim to Lisieux. It is showy, 
sugary, bourgeois; a glaring example of the commercialized 
ecclesiastical art of the day. It repelled him and many others; 
but he tolerates it as necessary to lead the people to Thérése; 
they find the modern saint in the modern trappings which they 
have been depraved into liking.: I venture to think that 
M. Ghéon exaggerates the dependence of Catholic people on 
external things. Tne Catholic mind rises quickly to the realities. 
It is the all-consuming love of God, the sheer heroism in oné so 
young and tender, the winning human qualities that are the 
setting and the outcome of her sanctity—mixed undoubtedly 
with a certain spice of desire for favours from God’s favourite— 
that have brought men of all classes and kinds to the feet of 
St. Thérése. 


Saint Birgitta of Sweden‘ is a beautiful book. It is a great 
life vividly told. The character: of the Saint is finely drawn, 
not merely in outline, but as entering into, and moulded by, the 
stirring events of fourteenth-century Sweden and Rome. The 
work has almost the character of a historical novel, in which the 
persons are all real and the events are all true. The author has 
ensured accuracy in incident and chronology by basing her work 
on the excellent modern studies of Klemming, the Comtesse de 
Flavigny and other Continental writers, whose findings are 
accepted by the present-day Bollandists as disproving several of 
the conclusions of the original Bollandist author of the life of 
St. Birgitta. But a few ungainly slips in matters of detail mar 
the complete perfection of Sister Peacey’s life. Abelard is said 
to have gone to Paris from Oxford. The Council of Vienne 
(1311-12) is called the Council of Vienna. St. Jerome is assigned 
to the ninth century. Rome proper in the middle of the four- 
teenth century is said to have lain between the Capitol and the - 
Lateran. St. Birgitta and her husband are said to have left 
Sweden on pilgrimage to Compostella in the spring of 1341; yet, 
after a winter in Spain, they are on the move again in the spring 


4 By Edith Peacey, Brigittine nun. Foreword by the Countess of Iddesleigh. 
Washbourne & Bogan. 300 pages. 12s. 6d . 
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of 1341. The author has no discussion on the authenticity of the 
Revelations. It would hardly fit in with the narrative character 
of her work. And for the same reasons, I presume, she does not 
enter into the question of the Divine origin of the Brigittine 
Rule and the history of its subsequent modifications. 

St. Paula is another fascinating life. Its subject was a great 
Roman lady of the fourth century, a model wife and mother in 
a licentious society, and during the last sixteen of her fifty-seven 
years a nun in Bethlehem, with other souls, notably her daughter 
Eustochium, in her care. She was the friend and disciple of 
St. Jerome and his fellow-worker on the Scriptures. St. 
Jerome’s letters are frequently quoted in the life; they give it 
added interest by their beauty, verve, wisdom and pungent 
satire. The Benedictines of Talacre have produced an excellent 
adaptation. But the book is too costly. It is produced as a 
uniform volume with Saint Birgitta; but it is printed in larger 
type, and contains about 30,000 fewer words. 

Stigmata® is the account of a pilgrimage which Mme 
Danemarie, sister of M. Henri Bordeaux of the Académie 
Francaise, recently made to Diilmen, where Anne Catherine 
Emmerich lived, and to Konnersreuth. The attractive descrip- 
tion of her journey serves as the setting for observations on the 
nature of stigmata and the genuineness of the phenomena of 
Sister Emmerich and Theresa Neumann. The author is a con- 
vinced supporter of the two German mystics, but she writes with 
restraint. The translation is good, but there is an irritating 
sequence of misspelt proper names. 

. World Intangible,’ by Fr. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., presents in 
a series of short informally constructed meditations what may 
be called the inner core of Christian spirituality. It teaches | 
the meaning and the goal of prayer, the raising of the mind and 
will to God in ever-increasing identification of knowledge and 
love. This central theme is drawn out of the Gospel and Pauline 
teaching, whence it is shown to be the Christ life, the extension 
into us by adoption of the Divine Life that was Christ’s by 
natural right. This Life energizes in us, and draws us from 
things created to the Creator until ‘‘ the individuality, together 
with the narrow boundaries of our spiritual action are flooded 
away by the tide of God’s own action ’’ and we become passive 
instruments of His very own life and being. Fr. Steuart thinks 
deeply. His beautifully written book demands much pondering. 
But, like his other similar books, it rewards the effort of the 
careful reader. It is one of the few books which, in Bacon’s 
phrase, should be chewed and digested. 


Les Sources de Vv Amour Divin, by R. P. F. Cayré, A.A., is 


5 From the roth French edition, by Mer. Lagrange. Foreword by the Bishop 
of Menevia. Washbourne & Bogan. Pp. 290. 12s. 6d 

§ Translated by Warre B. Wells. Burns Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 248. ss. 

TLongmans. Pp, x, 122. 55. 

®Desclée De Brouwer. 272 pages. 12 fr. 
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the first publication of a new Augustinian Library, which wil] 
produce a series of studies on St. Augustine’s doctrine of the 
Christian Life and a series of texts translating into French the 
chief theological treatises, sermons, letters and opuscula of the 
Saint. This first volume of the series explains St. Augustine's 
teaching on the Divine Presence. It opens with a preface by 
M. Maritain who emphasizes the essential unity in thought of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas; “ leurs méthodes ne se contre. 
disent pas, mais se complétent & merveille.’’ There follows an 
Introduction by the author in which he expounds the fundamental 
theses and the distinctive characteristics of Augustinian theology 
and philosophy and shows that the love of God indwelling is his 
central and universal doctrine. The book proper comprises four 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the Temple of God, a 
synthetic discussion of the Divine Presence. The second chapter 
treats of God, His ineffable Nature, and His attributes of Truth 
and Goodness whereby He is Wisdom and Charity, and of man 
as God’s image, the image of the Trinity. The third chapter is 
on the Incarnation ; Christ our Guide, Redeemer and Sanctifier. 
The fourth chapter deals with the Gift of God: the Holy Ghost, 
grace, freewill, and beatitude. The book closes with a double 
bibliography, of Augustinian references and of works on 
Augustinian spirituality, and an excellent index. The author is 
recognized to be one of the foremost Catholic Patristic scholars 
of the present day; he is particularly competent in matter 
Augustinian. A valuable feature of the book is that &t. 
Augustine is constantly cited ; he is allowed as much as possible 
to speak for himself. 


Assumptionist Spirituality is an abridged translation of 
another work of P. Cayre.® It explains the spirit of the 
Augustinians of the Assumption. They model themselves on 
St. Augustine, and combine a monastic ideal with an active 
apostolate of varied character, but mainly doctrinal. 


The Christian Virtues, by the Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A.,” 
explains lucidly the theology of the infused virtues. It is both 
theoretical and helpfully practical. It is a popular exposition, 
interestingly written with an eye to modern needs. No reader 
will find it difficult to understand. 


No Abiding City by the late Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P., although 
preached as Lenten Conferences, have not a merely Lenten 
purpose. They deal with man as wayfarer and the many diff 
culties that beset him; and this is a perennial subject. There 
is in them much wise advice and a constant looking to the End 
in the spirit of St. Thomas; once or twice an over-statement, 
but for the most part sane realism and inspired commonsens 
The style is jerky and unpolished ; but this is because the sermons 


9 Washbourne & Bogan Ltd. 1s. 
% Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 5s. 
11 Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
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were not written for publication, but published from notes taken 
at the time. 


Four Spiritual Classics” is a volume made up of The Passion 
of SS. Perpetua and Felicity, the Golden Epistle of Abbot 
William, The Devotions of B. Robert Southwell, The Life of Lady 
Lucy Knatchbull. These works have all been published separately 
and received approving reviews. Saint Bernadette of rdes® 
is a short, simple life of the Saint. The Life of Guy de Font- 
galland™ describes this wonderful boy and the world-wide 
interest in him. The Religious State, by Fr. Benedict William- 
son, is the third volume of the series he is publishing to apply 
the doctrine of St. Thérése to various states of the Christian 
Life. The Death of Christ, by Aymé Guerrin,™ presents the 
Passion as a simple dramatic narrative; it has notable power 
and energy. Les Sulpiciens, by Jean Monval, is invaluable for 


those who wish to know the wonderful history, activity and spirit 
of St. Sulpice. 


Ill. MODERN CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
By THE Rav. S. J. GOSLING. 


Whatever the literary critics may say about the general level 
of excellence of the books that I am about to mention, there can 
be no room for argument concerning the comprehensive diversity 
of the selection. There is the apologia of one convert and the 
biography of another; both have established reputations as men 
of letters ; the first became famous for his defence of Catholicism 
before he submitted to the Church; the second became to pious 
minds almost infamous by reason of his venomous and unfounded . 
attacks on priests and dignitaries of the Catholic Church against 
whom he was in life-long revolt. Then, turning from the sub- 
jective to the objective, there is a brace of books in which two 
young men look at the world, the one a German journalist, the 
other an English novelist. The German is serious, pessimistic, 
apocalyptic ; the Englishman is ironic, aggressive, and at times 
one might almost say, flippant. The difference may be due to 
nationality, or to environment. An Englishman tries to make 
fun of hiv opponents; a German seems to prefer the tragic muse. 
But nationality is probably not the whole explanation; Berlin 
is much nearer to Moscow than London is, which may account 
for the fact that while the Englishman espies nothing more 
terrible in the modern world than an unscientific science and an 
irrational worship of rationalism, the German’s vision is filled 
with the menace of the anti-God Russian State. For the rest 


Sheed & Ward. 732 pages. 6s. 

138 Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 3s. 6d. 

4 Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 1s. 6d. 

5 Alexander Ouseley. 3s. 6d. 

16 Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. Trans. by Major M. V. Hay. 3s. 6d. 
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there are two novels by women writers, both of them treating of 
the beginnings of Protestantism in these lands, and two novels 
by men, Sir Philip Gibbs and M. Réné Bazin. The former is 
still worrying himself and his readers about what that coterie 
of young men and women, ‘‘ the post-War Youth,’ will do with 
their lives; what they have done is to grow sixteen years older 
without having done much else to justify Sir Philip Gibbs’ hopes 
or fears. M. Bazin, in contrast, forces us to take an interest 
in his working-class characters by the very quietness with 
which he tells his story. And then, as though to keep the 
spirit of antithesis to the very end, there is a small book 
on the poet Chaucer, and a large book about a present-day 
gamin. Could the luck of a publishing season do more to cater 
for all tastes? The selection merits to be called catholic if the 
word be spelled with a small “ c.”’ 


- Of this list I have no hesitation in giving the place of honour 
to Mr. Arnold Lunn’s Now I See.!- When some time ago I read 
Mr. Lunn’s preface to Public School Religion, I could not under. 
stand how a man, believing as he did, could remain outside the 
Catholic Church. The answer came shortly afterwards; he 
could not. Mr. Lunn says: ‘‘ My great difficulty has been to 
accept the Incarnation.’”’ Is that not the root difficulty in all 
cases? Many priests, who have the task of instructing converts, 
for their own convenience divide inquirers into those who do not 
believe in a revealed religion and those who do. We imagine 
that with the latter we shall have a broader basis of agreement; 
we are nearly always disappointed. They may say they believe 
in a revealed religion and in the Incarnation, but generally it. 
will be found that they understand. neither the one nor the other. 
Speaking in terms of the intellect,-the point where a man sub- 
mits to the Catholic Church is the point where he accepts the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation. Mr. Lunn’s book is 
interesting, particularly to us Catholics, as showing how he 
reached that point, for I am persuaded that few of us realize the 
difficulties that stand in the way of a non-Catholic’s under- 
standing of the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation. Because 
we talk much the same language and employ similar theological 
and liturgical phrases, we assume that we mean the same things 
by them; and then comes a moment when the non-Catholic, 
pressed in argument, escapes the conclusion by suggesting that 
perhaps Our Lord was deceived, or did not know the future, or 
did not realize the implications of what He was saying—and we 
are shocked, as we should have every right to be if our non- 
Catholic friend’s belief were, as he says it is, the same as ours. 
I have seen it stated that in this book Mr. Lunn relies too much 
on the appeal to reason, but I do not think the criticism is well- 
founded. Reason is not the only approach to God, but when it 
is a matter of discussion reason is the one criterion that we have 
in common. As Mr. Lunn says, the appeal to religious 
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experience is often dangerous, and is most effective when it is 
silent ; whereas to accept the orthodox doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion (and this is the core of the book and the lesson of the 


author’s spiritual journeyings) is to establish the truth of 
Catholicism—a house built upon a rock. 


The book is full of shrewd and witty comments, tempting one 
to break out into a rash of quotation marks; the one I liked 
best is due to Father Knox and not to the author; it divides 
Catholic priests into ‘‘ the hooks ”’ and “‘ the crooks,’’ those who 
fish for converts and those who look after their own flock. Why 
have we had to wait all this time for two such perfect labels? 


The author of 7'adpoles and God? has a cool head and a flashing 
pen, a combination that would have commended him to the old 
duelling fraternity, and is not without its uses in the modern 
equivalent. For, whatever they may have been in their younger 
days, men like Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells, 
and, at times, Dean Inge, have adopted the attitude of the pro- 
fessional bully, talking very loud, sprawling over the furniture, 
and listening to nobody. It is immensely amusing, therefore, 
to the rest of us to watch this daring young man take the centre 
of the hearth, spread his coat-tails and talk familiarly, not to 
say contemptuously, to the little clique of nen who have been in 
the habit of monopolizing the fireside chairs and turning their 
backs on the rest of the room. That is the manner of it; but 
not even Mr. Laurence Oliver’s courage would take him far 
unless he had the matter to support him. He says (if I may 
continue my metaphor) with sardonic humour from the hearth- 
rug what we have been muttering behind those unresponsive 
backs; and he says it very ‘well. Not that it is difficult to turn 
the arguments of the Materialists and the Philosophers of the . 
New Age against themselves; the difficulty has been to get them 
to listen, and that is where Mr. Oliver’s youthful truculence is 
justified. Your modern philosopher, from a comfortable seat 
in the dress circle, proceeds to criticize, not the play, but the 
audience, and somehow or another he must be made to realize 
that he is one of them. This sounds an obvious truism, but the 
“modern thinker”? has managed to evade its implications for 
some considerable time. By the exercise of his reasoning 
powers he has proved to his own satisfaction that man is not a 
reasoning animal; with a perverseness that is of itself a proof of 
freedom of choice he selects all the facts that tell for determin- 
ism, rejects all that do not, and concludes that there is no such 
thing as free will; with himself as the norm of an affectionate 
nature, a logical mind and an intelligent vision, he looks at the 
world and finds that “the universe is cold, meaningless and 
unintelligent.”” Yes, but he himself is part of the universe: how 
comes it then that these qualities have blossomed forth into the 
modern thinker? He rejects miracles because there can be no 
effect without an efficient cause, and lo! he is the greatest miracle 


2Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 6s. 
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of all, for this sentient, reasoning, noble-minded and beauty- 
loving personage has appeared, uncaused, unheralded and un- 
announced, in this cold, meaningless and unintelligent universe. 


_ The antithesis of ‘‘ the world ” and “ the Kingdom of God” 
is one that is common to the Catholic mind and frequently on our 
lips, but under the pervading influence of an Erastian sectarian- 
ism it has become largely symbolic and has little reference to 
the usually accepted meanings either of an external world or of 
a visible kingdom. The all-powerful modern State brooks no 
interference from religious leaders, and Protestantism all the 
world over meekly acquiesces and consents to be ignored. As a 
consequence religion has become in many countries a purely 
personal matter; its voice may not be heard in the councils of 
State, except in feeble and ineffective exhortation, and even that 
is deemed to be an impertinence, as our own ill-mannered 
Chancellor recently conveyed to the Archbishop of York. So 
when the Catholic Church asserts her right to express judgment 
on matters political and economic when they involve a moral 
principle, her claim is considered monstrous and we, her 
children, are branded as disloyal malcontents. It is not a 
pleasant reputation to possess, and Catholics living in Pro- 
testant countries frequently prefer a life of seclusion, and 
practise their religion as best they may without intruding too 
much on public notice; they have voluntarily taken to the cata- 
combs once again. 


But. a voice, to which no loyal Catholic can afford or pretend 
to be deaf, has called us forth; Catholic Action is not possible 
in the catacombs, and the Pope has reminded us that the Church 
has a divine mandate to teach all nations. ‘‘ Our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood; but against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against 
the spirits of wickedness in the high places.’? We have given 
these words an interior allegorical meaning; the time has come 
for us to re-translate them into words having a connotation of 
literal reality. It does not require a very clever exegete to give 
names to the principalities and powers or to define the spirits 
of wickedness that stand over against the Church in her age- 
long fight for the kingdom of God. 


Some such thoughts have inspired Herr Erik von Kuhnett- 
Leddihn and suggested to him the title of his book, The Gates of 
Hell’ It is a good title, and even more telling is the dust 
cover of the book, a conglomeration of typically feverish scare 
headlines from our hysterical press. The idea was excellent; 
its execution, not so good. Herr Von Kuhnett-Leddihn As 
evidently a journalist, he has the journalist’s pathetic belief 
that he has accomplished something when he has recorded an 
impression, stated a fact, marshalled his statistics. His meta- 
phors are war metaphors, but his battles are pen and ink battles, 


3 Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 
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fought in Fleet Street, between armies on paper and never on 
land or sea. The central episode of the book is the hero’s 
journey through a Godless Russia, sent thither by his superiors, 
commissioned to find out and report on the activities of Catholic 
priests living, disguised as workmen, in the Soviet factories. 
I never discovered what good he did, or was supposed to do, by 
these peregrinations, and as they were undertaken at the peril 
of his life, a valid excuse for taking the risk was as far to seek 
as the Soviet reason for wanting to kill him. But to a journalist 
“copy ” will justify anything, and at least it gives him the 
chance to describe modern Russia. The picture is ghastly; it 
may be true, but speaking out of my ignorance I cannot believe 
it. But then, neither could I ever believe the stories of Czarist 
Russia. Soviet brutality, and the Russian peasant’s worship of 
Lenin and hatred of religion, are to me just as inconceivable as 
Czarist brutality, loyalty to the ‘‘ Little Father,’’ and the gross 
superstition that passed for Russian religious life twenty years 
ago. Perhaps Russians are like that—a reflection that brings 
me back to my starting point and makes me think this book 
may be more important than it seems. If Russia is now a 
menace to Europe, its government a tyranny, its people sub- 
servient, its religion the laudation of materialism, all this has 


not happened in a night; the plague spot must have been there 
for generations. 


The Quest for Corvo, by A. J. A. Symons,‘ is not strictly 
speaking an item of Catholic literature since its author is not a 
Catholic, but for those of us who were beginning their training 
for the priesthood twenty or thirty years ago the book will have 
a compelling fascination, for it tells all that will, probably, ever 
be known of one whose literary exploits were legendary even 
when he was still mysteriously alive. We seminarists had 
heard of Frederick William Rolfe, sometimes known as Baron 
Corvo, and we had revelled in the Stories Toto Told Me, and 
some of us had taken a youthful and malicious joy in Hadrian 
VII, for that book of rather dreary invective had pilloried 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who were known to us. We did not 
take Rolfe’s strictures on our superiors au pied de la lettre, 
but we felt that there was just sufficient truth in them to make 
them: sting. It.is notorious that middle-aged superiors are 
intolerant towards youthful artistic genius, and so whenever we 
felt the bonds of discipline chafing us, it was soothing to reflect 
that our greater sensitiveness was largely responsible for our 
suffering. Frederick Rolfe, who could write like an angel and 
spit venom like a devil, was, in spite of the treatment meted out 
to him, still so loyal a subject to the Church as to wish to make 
himself a Pope and quite a number of our acquaintance, 
cardinals. But years bring, if not wisdom, at least the know- 
ledge that youth has not a monopoly of wisdom. Experience of 
the world made us admit that possibly Rolfe’s superiors may 


4Cassell. 7s, 6d. 
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have been right—but how right we should never have known if 
Mr. Symons had not written this book. Some women have the 
power denied to men of instant diagnosis. Mr. Trevor Haddon 
is quoted in this book as saying: ‘‘ My wife instinctively dis. 
liked him, and unhesitatingly qualified him as a liar, a sponger, 
and sexually abnormal.’’ In spite of Mr. Symons’ admiration 
for Rolfe’s talents, in spite of his plea for a sympathetic under. 
standing of this wayward genius, Mrs. Haddon’s word will be 
the final and unassailable verdict on the soi-disant Baron Corvo. 
This is not to suggest that Mr. Symons has wasted his time; 
he has given us a remarkable study of a remarkable man. At 
the beginning of his ‘“‘ Quest ’’ there is evidence that Mr. Symons 
hoped to justify his subject’s conduct on the ground of his 
genius, but the weight of evidence, as slowly and laboriously he 
discovered it, was too much for him. Superiors, ecclesiastics, 
patrons, publishers, friends and benefactors, Rolfe quarrelled 
with them all and slandered them impartially, and without a 
single exception the book justifies them, and Mr. Symons takes 
leave of his client in these words of cautious and restrained 
enthusiasm :‘‘ Hail, strange tormented spirit, in whatever hell 
or heaven has been allotted for your everlasting rest.’ 


We have no right to expect, as Newman warned us long ago, 
that all great literature will be Christian, since literature is the 
mirror of life as it is and not as it ought to be. The province of 
literature is not to be didactic but expository, and when the 
literary critic writes Truth and Beauty with capital letters he 
is trying to impose a transcendental value on a purely natural . 
process ; when he demands of literature that it shall have a high 
moral purpose before it can be deemed to be first class he fails 
to see that he is playing into the hands of those who talk of 
** Art for Art’s sake,’’ and would place artistic canons on a level 
with the Decalogue. Far better to allow literature to have its 
own rules and canons, and to claim for religion an over-riding 
power to condemn what is contrary to faith and good morals 
irrespective of its excellence as a work of art. Any other way 
is likely to lead to inescapable difficulties, for after all the Devil 
does have some good tunes. 


We have a good illustration of this difficulty in The Auto- 
biography of a Liverpool Irish Slummy, by Pat O’Mara.’ It 
has sincerity and truth, two very excellent qualities, but no one 
would call it an edifying chronicle. At the same time it has 
definite, if restricted, value. It enables us to estimate the 
influence of religion from, so to speak, the other end of the 
church, from the point of view of those who cluster round the 
main door at Mass, and make rare and fleeting appearances at . 
the altar rails for First Communion, Confirmation, Weddings. 
It is worth wading through a good deal of rubbish and dirt to 
get an insight into such minds and to learn what they think of 
the efforts to evangelize them. The evidence is here, but the 


5 Martin Hopkinson. tos. 6d. 
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knowledge gained would be difficult to summarize. It is com- 
pounded of so many contraries, faith and superstition, sheer 
brutality and heroic self-sacrifice, virginal purity amid the 
grossest immorality, courage and cowardice. This book is not 
for everybody; the writer, Pat O’Mara, is now a taxi-driver in 
America and the author, we gather, of other books of question- 
able taste; but because he has the gift of observation, and 
because he can transfer its fruits to paper with a vivid though 
manifestly untutored pen, his autobiography is worth reading 
by those who can profit by the knowledge it imparts. © 

As a novelist, Sir Philip Gibbs provides us with a problem; 
and I think I have stumbled upon the solution. He is the 
author of more than a score of books; I do not pretend to have 
read them all, but those that I have read have produced in me 
@ sense of incompleteness, and the problem consists in finding 
the reason for this unsatisfied feeling. At one time I thought 
(and, moreover, said in this Revimw) that he lacked the courage 
to apply the principles of Catholic thought to those situations 
that he had created and by which alone they could be satis- 
factorily solved. I feel now that I did Sir Philip an injustice, 
for to attribute moral cowardice to one who has never concealed 
his sympathy for the under-dog, nor been afraid of advocating 
the unpopular cause, was to bear witness against the general 
trend of the evidence. Yet how else to explain his curious 
reluctance to press an issue to its logical conclusion? Again 
and again in his novels ethical and social questions are stated 
with fairness and developed with skill, but just at the point 
where the reader expects firmness of handling and clearness of 
thinking, the reins slip from his fingers, the story peters out, 
and some extraneous catastrophe is invoked to bring the story’ 
to an end. Nothing is decided, proved, or concluded. Things 
just happen so, and they will happen so again to-morrow, and 
no one will be a bit the wiser or more prepared to meet recurring 
fate. Against this line of criticism it may be urged that the 
modern novel is a transcript from life, that it does not cook the 
evidence, tidy up the ends and force the action to a pre-ordained 
finale like a three-act play. To which I reply that if that is the 
function of modern literature, I can obtain it in greater 
abundance and variety and much more cheaply from my daily 
newspaper. It was at this point of my meditations that I 
chanced to read the remark of a friendly critic on the dust 
cover of The Cross of Peace. ‘“ Sir Philip Gibbs is one of the 
rare examples of successful journalist turned successful author.” 
I make bold to say that the critic is wrong; Sir Philip Gibbs is 
still a journalist, and he is not an artist. His work lacks that 
quality known among painters as composition. This particular 
story is well-written and well-observed, but it has neither form 
nor cohesion ; it starts and it stops, but it has neither beginning 
nor end. It is excellent journalism, but a poor novel. 


6 Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
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Now M. Réné Bazin is a novelist, and The King of the 
Archers,’ translated by Miss Mary Russell, is a good example of 
his art, all the more striking because it carries certain handicaps 
for English readers. Its values are Catholic and French, and 
it treats of a community and an environment entirely foreign to 
our experience.. The story pursues its quiet, even way, and 
when we have finished it we are conscious of having perused a 
work of art, restrained, competent, workmanlike. 


Miss Noel Macdonald Wilby has written a book about the life 
and times of Blessed John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More, 
and called it A Merry Eternity. Sir Thomas More has an 
historical reputation for being a bit of a wag, and in this story 
Miss Wilby insists on his living up to it; it is almost the only 
complaint I have to make about the book. But one has only to 
recall instances among one’s friends of the horribly depressing 
effects of constant high spirits to realize what a serious com- 
plaint it may be. I got so tired of the persistent good humour 
of Mr. More with his twinkling eyes, and turned with relief to 
the more serious-minded Bishop of Rochester, whenever he 
appeared. 


Curiously enough, my criticism of Miss Shiela Kaye-Smith’s 
novel, Superstition Corner,’ is concerned with the dialogue. It 
may be historically true (Miss Kaye-Smith will know more about 
it than I do) that Sussex ladies of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
talked like modern Sussex peasants, but to make them do so in 
a novel is to sacrifice literary effect to historical pedantry. This 
is a trivial point perhaps, only important as suggesting that 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith is not at her best in this work. She has 
made the story subservient to the theme, and as a consequence 
the narrative shows many loose, untidy ends, and some of her 
characters have very ragged edges: we are told that they do 
certain things, but for all we are permitted to know of them they 
might just as well have done the opposite. Compared with the 
people in Miss Kaye-Smith’s previous novels these men and 
women are puppets moving hither and thither at the author’s 
behest and not of their own volition. Miss Wilby’s book is in 
this respect a better novel. Both, however, are worth reading, 
for although they are written to a thesis they both evince a 
determination to take the rough with the smooth and give an 
honest account of a very confused epoch in religious history. 


7 Burns Oates & Washbourne. 6s. 
8 Washbourne & Bogan. 7s. 6d. 
8Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
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MORAL CASE 


BAPTISMAL SPONSORS ‘‘ PRO FORMA.’’ 


A., a parishioner, happening to be in church at the time 
appointed for Baptisms, was requested by his parish priest to 
act as god-father to a baby whose parents had made no provision 
for sponsorship. They were total strangers to A., who would, 
in the ordinary course, never see them again; nor had A. any 
reason to believe that his intrusion into their family affairs 
would be welcomed, or that he would be given any opportunity 
of fulfilling the duties of a god-parent. Explaining this to the 
parochus, A. said that he could not conscientiously undertake 
the grave responsibilities of being god-parent to the child. To 
this the parochus replied that he only wished A. to officiate at 
the ceremony, that it was not for A. to argue with his rector 
but to do what he was told, and that if there was any scruple 
in A.’s mind, his, the rector’s, authority should suffice to allay 
it. Upon this A. gave in unwillingly, but is disturbed as to: 
whether he should not rather have persisted in his refusal. What 
are his obligations, and is the parish priest entitled to act in this 
way? (X.) 

REPLY. 


(1) The obligation assumed by a sponsor is, in itself, a grave 
one. ‘ Patrinorum est, ex suscepto munere, spiritualem filium 
perpetuo sibi commendatum habere, atque in iis quae ad 
christianae vitae institutionem spectant, curare diligenter ut ° 
ille talem in tota vita se praebeat, qualem futurum esse solemni 
caeremonia spoponderunt.’’! The obligation is insisted upon in 
an instruction of the Holy Office, December 9th, 1745, which 
contains the following teaching of Benedict XIVth: ‘‘ Et licet 
a Laymanno dicatur, patrinos amplius non curare de praedicta 
susceptorum institutione, unusquisque tamen facili negotio 
percipere poterit, aliud esse quod patrini non curent, aliud 
quod non teneantur curare. Tenentur etiam hodie ad id 
praestandum, si carnales parentes id facere negligant, uti docet 
S. Thomas? ubi postquam inquit unumquemque obligari ad 
faciendum id quod facere promisit, ad rem ita subdit: wbi 
nutriuntur, loquitur de pueris baptizatis inter catholicos 
christianos, satis possunt ab hac cura excusari, loquitur de 
patrinis, praesumendo quod a suis parentibus diligenter 
instruantur. Si tamen quocumque modo sentirent contrarium, 
tenerentur secundum suum modum saluti spiritualium filiorum 


curam impendere. ... Ht i secus agit, se peccati reum fateri 
debedit™ ~ se f 


1 Canon 769. 

2 Summa Theol., 111, 67, 8. 

3 Gasparri, Fontes, 1V, n. 798, Pp. 77. 
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(2) The most one can say, therefore, is that the obligation 
always exists but that the sponsor is not called upon to intervene, 
if the parents, as would normally be the case, are doing their 
duty. In any case, he is only bound, as St. Thomas says, 
“* secundum suum modum ’’—the right of the parents to educate 
their children religiously or not is unassailable in civil law, and 
the most the sponsor can do is to use whatever influence or 
persuasion he possesses. Now, even with these limitations, it 
is an onerous task for anyone to undertake, and it is clearly 
wrong to force it on an unwilling subject. In Canon 765, the 
first among the conditions for the validity of the act is that 
the sponsor should have the intention of undertaking the office: 
‘‘intenfionem habeat id munus gerendi.’’ Hence, some authors 
rightly draw the deduction that, unless undertaken voluntarily, 
the act is invalid: ‘“ Intentio requiritur quia munus 
voluntarie suscipiendum est; nemo coactus valide fit patrinus.’” 
I cannot find the point expressly treated by the writers on 
the subject, but, on an analogy with other actions, the 
sponsor in this case would be reckoned valid in the external 
forum (e.g., he would contract spiritual relationship, diriment 
of marriage) unless he could prove that his act was not free; 
in the internal forum of conscience he can consider himself free 
from any moral obligation with regard to the spiritual duties of 
a Sponsor. 


(3) Unfortunately, it is the fact that sponsors frequently carry 
their obligations very lightly indeed, and regard this solemn 
act as a pure ceremony. ‘‘ Subjective forsan ob ignorantiam 
et dissipationem excusantur ; at manet pastorum obligatio mores 
christianos pro posse restaurandi.’® There is nothing in the 
Canons, or in the teaching of authors, to justify regarding 
sponsorship as a mere ceremonial rite, and it is, at least, the 
duty of the clergy not to encourage such an attitude. The 
Church would not make a ceremonial observance diriment of 
marriage. A fairly recent answer from the Congregation of the 
Sacraments touches, indirectly, on the point. It deals with the 
practice, prevailing in some districts, whereby the actual sponsor 
left it to the minister or the parents to select any available 
person to stand as his proxy: “. . . praedicta consuetudo est 
reprobanda: (1) quia indubitanter constare debet patrinum in 
facie Ecclesiae proprium munus suscepisse, quod per dictam 
consuetudinem manet incertum et aequivocum ; (2) quia patrinus 
suum munus suscipere debet cum plena notitia et conscientia 
inde exorientis obligationis ad mentem Canon 769, quod excludere 
videtur praefata consuetudo, quippe quae redigit patrini officium 


ad quemdam inanem ritum. .. .”* In the circumstances of the © 


case submitted to the Congregation of the Sacraments, the practice 
is reprobated because it makes “‘ sponsorship ” an empty rite. 


4Claeys Bouaert, De Sacramentis, §46. 
5 Claeys Bouaert, ébid., $40. 
@July 29th, 1925; A.A.S., 1926, XVIII, p. 43. 
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on The employment of a sponsor ‘‘ pro forma,’’ without anyone at 
ne, all really undertaking the duties, is still more to be condemned. 
er (4) There remains the objection that, frequently, the parents 
ys, bring no sponsor to the Church, thus putting the minister in 
ate an awkward dilemma. What is to be done? One safeguard, 
nd as Priimmer notes, is for the priest to arrange about sponsors 
or before the ceremony, instead of waiting till the moment of 
it baptism arrives.’ But this is not always practicable, particularly 
rly when parents bring their children for baptism at certain 
the advertised times. From Canon 765, the designation of a sponsor 
hat falls to the minister if the parents or guardians fail in procuring 
ce [ one; he might be able to get some good and charitably disposed 
—— person to undertake the office freely and willingly. Failing 
ily, this, if he judges that the child is entitled to baptism in the 
ro Catholic Church, he should baptize it without a sponsor rather 
s. } than refuse baptism. Canon 762 requires a sponsor ‘‘ quatenus 
on fieri possit.”” ‘‘ Haec ultima verba ostendunt baptismum 
the solemnem non esse omittendum vel notabiliter retardandum si 
nal haberi nequeat patrinus. ...’® Wouters quotes a Provincial 
ent Council of Utrecht in the same sense.’ It is the solution given 
ee by the Holy Office for missionary parts—the parents may answer 
free in the rite without, of course, thereby contracting the obligations 
8 of of sponsors.” The instruction concludes aptly with a phrase 
which summarizes the point of view sustained throughout this 
ArTY discussion : ‘‘ Tandem Sacer Ordo una tecum est in improbanda 
emn parentum incuria, qui munus patrini non selectis idoneis 
‘iam personis, sed cuicumque qui eis cum Baptismus conferri debet, 
ores occurrit, committunt, licet pro certo habeant ipsum suum filium 
the spiritualem non amplius esse revisurom. .. .” 
din E. J. M. - 
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® Claeys Bouaert, ibid., $44. 
9 Theol. Moralis, 11, $85. 


 Gasparri, Fontes, IV, n. 1011. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


RESPONSE OF THE BIBLICAL COMMISSION. 


Acting as spokesman for the Dutch episcopate, the Bishop of 
Bois-le-Duc consulted the Pontifical Biblical Commission as to 
the lawfulness of using in church vernacular renderings of 
Scripture drawn directly from the Greek or Hebrew. On April 
30th, 1934, the Holy Father approved the reply of the Commission 
that the vernacular translations of Epistles and Gospels, which 
are read publicly in church, must be made from the old Latin 
Vulgate used in the Church’s liturgy, and not from a Greek 
or Hebrew original. 


“‘ Utrum permitti possit in ecclesiis populo praelegi pericopas 
liturgicas Epistolarum et Evangeliorum secundum versionem 
non ex veteri vulgata latina editione, sed ex textibus primigeniis 
Sive graecis sive hebraicis. 


R. Negative; sed versio Sacrae Scripturae Christifidelibus 
publice praelegatur quae sit confecta ex textu ab Ecclesia pro 
sacra liturgia approbato ’’ (Osservatore Romano, May 2nd, 1934). 


THE AUSTRIAN CONCORDAT. 


The Concordat between the Austrian Republic and the Holy 
See, signed in Rome on June 5th, 1933, was ratified in Vienna on 
May Ist, 1934, simultaneously with the solemn promulgation, 
amid scenes of great enthusiasm, of the new Constitution trans- 
forming Austria into a Corporative State. 


Since the text follows in the main along lines with which 
recent Concordats have made us familiar, there is no need to 
emphasize its character or importance by detailed analysis. 
Briefly, therefore, the Concordat deals with the freedom and 
juridical recognition of the Catholic Church in Austria (Art. 
I-II), diocesan boundaries and the appointment of bishops 
(Art. III-IV), seminaries (Art. V), religious instruction in 
schools (Art. VI), matrimony (Art. VII), the army bishop and 
chaplains (Art. VIII), the recognition of Sundays and Holidays 
of Obligation (Art. IX), religious Orders and Congregations 
(Art. X), benefices, ecclesiastical: property and preferments 
(Art. XI-XV), the freedom and coercion of clerics and the use 
of clerical dress (Art. XVI-XXI). It is noteworthy that, in 
consideration of the State subsidies, Art. XI stipulates that a 
cleric who is promoted to the rule or administration of a diocese, 
or the office of parish priest, or an appointment as teacher of 
religion in a public school, must possess Austrian citizenship. 


Art. XXII provides for the regulation of other matters in 
accordance with canon law, and the settlement of. differences 
between Church and State by friendly discussion. 


The High Contracting Parties agreed also to accept an 


additional Protocol explanatory of the text as an integral part 
of the Concordat (A.A.S., aa pp. 249-283). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sister Mary of St. Philip. By a Sister of Notre Dame. Cheap 
re-issue. (Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 


When, on October 17th, 1855, a shy company of Sisters of 
Notre Dame arrived in London from Namur with an embar- 
rassing collection of mattresses as a gift from the Mother House, 
@ new page was opening in the history of Catholic Education 
in England. For among them was a valiant woman of miraculous 
educational powers, called Sister Mary of St. Philip, who is 
the subject of the present biography, first published in 1920 
and prefaced by Archbishop Whiteside. The preface has been 
wisely retained in the present impression because it insists on 
an insufficiently realized truth. ‘‘ It may justly be claimed,’’ the 
Archbishop wrote, ‘‘ that in the greatest crisis through which 
the Catholic Church has passed since Catholic Emancipation she 
was the one person given to us by Divine Providence to enable 
the Church to exist and flourish in this land.’? The reference 
is to 1870 when Catholic Education in this country almost made 
its auto-da-fé. Much good was done by the Education Act of 
that year, and the feeble efforts of previous governments (under 
whom only one-third of the child population received any 
education) were supplanted by the obligation imposed on School 
Boards to provide education for all those children who were 
not under the care of existing voluntary agencies. But the 
difficulties consequent on Catholics were of the gravest kind. 
The problems of the Catholic Poor School Committee, the Crisis 
Fund, the desperate need of teachers, the disputes about State 
Aid, and the production. of a type of teacher who would be as 
zealous in teaching the “‘ unpaid ’? Catechism as she was com- 
petent in secular matters are told in the biography well and 
accurately, and serve to bring out the outstanding position 
oon throughout the whole dark period by Sister Mary of St. 

ip. 

She was on the side of State Aid; she generously extended 
the building of the Training College at Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool, which she founded and guided for nearly half a 
century, till it could house a hundred and twenty students; 
and this fervent religious, whose own examination paper on 
Medieval Architecture in the Teachers’ Certificate Examination 
had been pronounced to be fit for a Quarterly Review, was not 
long in securing equal congratulations for her pupils. From 
this time onwards not merely was the Catholic policy in education 
her policy, but her pioneership on the practical side and con-- 
stantly close touch with the Board of Education made her a 
part-leader in the national policy. To her (and not to the 
London School Board) is due the Pupil Teachers’ Centre system, 
while she mortgaged the gratitude of her followers by declaring 
for an atmosphere of fruitful co-operation between Catholic 
educationists and the Boards of Education, instead of a suicidal 
Policy of impotent intransigence. 

This is but one chapter in a bright biography. The anonymous:- 
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writer, whose industry in collecting facts and letters is equalled 
only by her interpretative skill, has also brought out with great 
-wealth of detail the pattern of Sister Mary’s spiritual life—her 
virtuous courage and good humour, her unselfishness and sim- 
plicity, her realization of the prendre sur soi et beaucoup penser 
aux autres which is a characteristic of the religious followers 
of Blessed Mére Julie Billiart. At the same time she has woven 





the thread of her life most skilfully into an instructive and | 
pleasant background. Pen-pictures of domestic Catholicism in 


the early forties and fifties, cameos of continental travel, 
memories of awkward but humorous situations as in the early 
College “‘ when the twenty-one first students knocked over the 
long benches with their crinolines whenever they stood up,’ and 


other features have made the biographer’s 350 pages unduly | 


short for the appetite. Messrs. Longmans are to be congratulated 
on the cheapness of this handsome reprint. J. G. 


Flight from Terror. By Alya Rachmanova. Translated by Ida | 


Zeitlin. (pp. 318. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. net.) 


This is not the first book that purports to owe its existence 
to a diary secretly kept and smuggled out of Soviet Russia, 
and it comes to us armed with two affidavits (signed, curiously 
enough, at ‘“‘ Salzburg, Germany ’’). The one, by the authoress, 
certifies that it is ‘‘a true diary of actual experience written 


by me at the times stated and under the circumstances mentioned | 


in the text of the published book, and that the latter is an 


authentic record based upon an accurate translation of the | 
Russian original . . .”’; the other certifies that the publishers 


of the German edition ‘‘ have seen the original Russian diary 
upon which it is based, and that we believe it to be a true 
diary written by Alja Rachmanowa.’’ In the face of these one 
must modify the incredulity which the book may well provoke. 


A cursory examination leaves a very strong impression that 
the diary has been eee to considerable literary revision 
and polishing up (implied, indeed, by the clumsily worded 
affidavits), and this is confirmed by a-more careful reading 
which, too, raises a number of other questions. For example, 
within a few pages of one another, was Mme. Rachmanova’s 
grandfather’s factory, ‘‘one of the biggest machine factories 
in Russia,’’ actually situated thirty-one versts from the nearest 
railway station (pp. 73, 77)? Do wolves still hunt in packs, 
and attack in broad daylight, west of Siberia (p. 75)? Did 
the wives of remote village doctors in Russia really wear “ the 
most modern of gowns, fresh from Paris ’’—and during the War 
at that (p. 82)? Were it possible to identify the grandfather’s 
village or the provincial town wherein Alya was a university 
student and her father a physician, light might be thrown on 
these and similar debatable points that abound. 


Again, in matters of history, it would seem as if details were 


subsequently added, e.g., of the murder of the imperial family 
and the fabled escape of the Princess Anastasia (p. 214). 
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The accumulation of doubtful detail of this sort disturbs one’s 
confidence in the record, but, on the other hand, there is no 
a priori reason for doubting even the more incredible of the 
horrors which Mme. Rachmanova relates so coolly, for unspeak- 
able abominations were perpetrated during the Revolution (and 
Griselda is legs a surprising person than is the fact that a 
Russian woman should be given that name). But it is possible 
that their reiteration serves no useful purpose, and the sophisti- 
cated literary quality of the book (translated, by the way, from 
German into American) prevents any clear picture of the diarist 
herself from emerging. 


But Flight from Terror at least cannot leave the English 
reader complacent. We may not flatter ourselves that the 
murderous revolutionary who loved his wife and music and 
animals, and played patience in the evening (p. 227), is incon- 
ceivable outside Russia. And we are reminded again and again 
that the Revolution and establishment of Bolshevism were the 
work of a few determined spirits. DONALD ATTWATER. 


Modern Tendencies in World Religions. By C. S. Braden, Ph.D. 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 10s.) 


This book strikes one as a magnificent proof of the futility 
of a religion founded on a Book, but this is not the conscious 
aim of the American author who has written a compendious 
account of the major trends of the great non-Christian religions 
during the twentieth century. The sources of information have 
been as disparate as numerous, and to ensure an unbiassed 
presentation the chapters have been submitted to persons 
representing the respective religions, or to recognized authorities 
in each particular field. Hence as a chronicle of present day 
symptomatic events the book is valuable and time-saving. The 
chapters deal with Hinduism, the religious tendencies in China, 
in Japan, in Islam and in Judaism; and because of its special 
importance a chapter is added on Religion in Russia. In each 
of these the author analyses the five main factors which have 
caused the unparalleled religious upheavals of the twentieth 
century; namely, scientific discovery, economic change, political 
‘evolution, intellectual change and cultural inter-penetration. 
The effects of these is shown to be fairly similar in all the 
religions concerned ; a progression to Modernism with a re-action 
to Fundamentalism and the consequent birth of a Conservative 
Party trying to maintain a sane balance. The chapter on Russia 
is simply and soberly written, while that on Judaism contains 
information difficult to find in another single book. The first 
and weakest chapter suffers from the want of a clear definition 
of religion; the author fails to understand the elementary 
distinction between change and development within Catholicism, 
and the pages on Zionism give us no hint of the tyrannical 
violation of the laws of Nature coincident with the establishment 
of the Jews on Arab soil. J. G. 
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Marthe de Noaillat, 1865-1926. Par Simone de Noaillat-Ponvert. 
(Desclee de Brouwer & Cie. pp. xxv.+383. 15 francs.) ~ 


The subject of this biography was brought up in a pious 
Catholic home, and her mind was at an early age turned. 
towards the cloister. She made several abortive attempts to 
become a nun. Her health constantly broke when she had been 
for any length of time in the convent. Her biographer sees in 
this the hand of God directing her to her life’s work of Catholic 
Action in the world. That may well be so, but it is always diff- 
cult to evaluate the psychological factors which make for a break- 
down in these cases. Anyhow, this strong and determined 
woman, when finally she gave up the idea of cloistered religion 
did not relax in her devoted pursuit of the way of perfection. 
Her life is a history of ardent prayer, of penetrating penance and 
of tireless work. Mgr. Baudrillart, in an interesting intro- 
ductory letter, points to the paradox that this age of apparently 
unreflecting self-indulgence has an intense sympathy with the 
heroism that is inspired by the evangelical counsels. A moment’s 
reflection on the recent enthusiasm for the severer contemplative 
orders will show the justice of his observation. The rigorous 
asceticism of this holy woman’s life was pursued not for its own 
sake merely but for her work. ‘ Elle profese qui’l n’est point 
d’obstacle qu’on ne puisse vaincre quand on méprise toutes les 
réclamations de la nature.” 


As an example of a holy life this book will appeal especially 
to Catholic women engaged in the various forms of Catholic 
Action ; but its greatest general appeal will lie in its very com- 
plete record of the influences which conspired to the proclamation 
of the feast of Christ the King. 


T. E. F. 


Things For Liturgical and Devotional Use. Made by the Members 
of the Guild of St. Joseph and St. Dominic, Ditchling 
Common, Sussex. , 


This little book gives an account of the ideals, the principles, 
and the work of that team of Catholic artists, known as the 
Ditchling Group, who, owning their workshops in common, work 
together in the true religious spirit of the medieval guilds. 
They are specialists in almost every kind of ecclesiastical work. 
The little book itself is marked with a beauty and thoroughness 
of production which at once give a favourable impression, and 
a glance through the pages at the plates illustrating some of 
the exquisitely beautiful work, chalices, vestments, woodwork, 
carving in ivory and stone, is a revelation. Every piece of work . 
produced at Ditchling bears a strong stamp of individuality 
which sets it in a category of superiority which defies comparison 
with any of the standardized objects turned out by factory 
methods. Moreover, the Ditchling prices compare favourably 
with those of the manufacturers. Who would not prefer a work 
of art from Ditchling to a commonplace and costly article from 
the manufacturer’s warehouse? J.P. BR. 
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THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 


By C. F. MSLVILLE. 
Germany. 


The tension between the Catholic Church and the Nazi régime 
in Germany has not relaxed in any way. Indeed, signs are not 
wanting that the extremist elements in the Nazi Party are getting 
the upper hand again. Already Dr. Goebbels, the Nazi 
Minister for propaganda, has launched a new attack on 
Catholics in general and upon Cardinal Faulhaber in particular. 


Last month a notice was read from Catholic pulpits referring 
to the ruling by the Nazi Labour Front that membership of 
Catholic Associations is not compatible with membership of the 
Labour Front. The notice declared that in cases where 
Catholics have been ordered to resign either from the Catholic 
Associations or from the Labour Front they should reply that in 
view of the negotiations on the application of the Concordat their 
instructions were not to resign. This, it seems, has resulted in a 
further outburst of anger on the part of the Nazis. 


Dr. Goebbels, in a fiery speech, directed against Cardinal 
Faulheber, and the Catholic clergy of Germany, alluded to the 
priesthood in Germany as ‘‘ quarrelsome men of God,” and sug- 
gested that they were acting at the instigation of disgruntled 
former politicians of the one-time Catholic Centre Party. 


Dr. Goebbels’ allegations are, of course, quite untrue. The 
dispute between the Catholic Church and the Nazi State in’ 
Germany has nothing to do with politics, as far as the clergy are 
concerned. For the clergy it is purely a matter of fighting for 
rights accorded to Catholics in Germany under the provisions of 


the Concordat signed between the Vatican and the German 
Government. 


Another event which led to dispute last month was the affair of 
the storming of the palace of Dr. Ehrenfried, the Bishop of 
Warzburg, by a Nazi mob. Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, wrote to Dr. Ehrenfried expressing to him the 
sentiments of the Pope, explaining that ‘‘ the Holy Father is 
confident that the State Authorities will make it plain that such 
actions are bound to meet their censure and punishment. 
Reacting to this, Dr. Hellmuth, the Nazi regional leader, issued 
a statement to the effect that Nazi mob violence against the 
Church—called by Dr. Hellmuth ‘‘ demonstrations ’’—would be 
prevented, but added that ‘“‘ the Nazi State cannot permit its 
actions to be anticipated, nor will it suffer interested circles to 
attempt to exert influence over its measures and decisions.” 
This, of course, was an obvious challenge to the concluding 
passage of the Pope’s letter to the Bishop of Warzburg. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the application of the 
Concordat is still a long way from being realized, and therefore 
the negotiations between the Vatican and the German Govern- 
ment are likely to be long-drawn and none too easy. 


Austria. 


Last month, the Austrian-Social Party held a meeting for the 
purpose of formally terminating its existence. This was in 
accordance with the Government’s decision that in the new 
Corporative State political parties would cease to exist. 


It will be remembered that some months ago the Church 
Authorities decided to withdraw priests from the Christian- 
Social Party. Now the Party itself is to disappear. 


At its final meeting it was explained how the Christian-Social 
Party—the party of Lueger, the party of Seipel—had acted as a 
bridge between the old political order and the new Corporative 
State, especially in regard to its basic idea—the inspiration of 
Lueger—of merging all the professions in a harmonious whole. 
The Christian-Social Party, it was said, had always defended 
the Austrian conception. In the old days it had defended the 
Monarchy and pointed out the mistakes in the Dual System. 
After 1918, it was equally devoted to the interests of the new 
post-war Austria. 


Its spirit would live on in the yet newer Austria of the 
Catholic Corporative State. 


With regard to the new Corporative system special interest 
attaches to the State Youth Service for youths between the ages 
of fourteen and nineteen. Within this movement are groups of 
Catholic Youth, and parallel with this are the endeavours to 
organize the children between the ages of ten and fourteen. It is 
strongly felt that it is necessary to have within this organization, 
too, ai Catholic group. 

Under the terms of the Concordat the Catholic Youth has been 
promised the continuance of their Catholic action organizations. 


The foundation of Catholic youth has been carried out at the 
personal instigation of Cardinal Innizer. The leader to be 
appointed will work directly under the bishops. Marching and 
hiking and sport will form part of their activities, as also religious 
services, prayer and the cultivation of patriotic sentiments for 
the Fatherland. 


Speaking recently at Saltzburg to an audience of some thirty 
thousand people, Dr. Dollfuss, the Chancellor, made some 
important pronouncements. He said, amongst other things, that . 
the fact of thirty thousand loyal Austrians standing shoulder to 
shoulder was in itself an answer to hostile propaganda (meaning 
the Nazi propaganda from Germany). ‘‘ We confess ourselves & 
free people,”’ he declared, adding that the intention was to keep 
this people free and independent. 
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The May number of TH MONTH gives first place to Archbishop 
Goodier’s article on ‘‘ The London Oratory, 1884-1934,” in which, 
after reviewing the events connected with the consecration cere- 
mony on April 16th, 1884, the author takes occasion to discuss 
the great increase of Catholicism during the past fifty years. 
Fr. Martindale writes on “ Losing the Faith,’ an enlargement 
upon the main theme of M. J. Malégue’s recent book Augustin, 
in which a careful examination is made of the problem set by the 
loss of faith in many who are not conspicuously evil or degenerate. 
Fr. Martindale, among many other acute suggestions, lays stress 
upon ‘‘ a sort of social sin,’’ often connected with ‘‘ the tremen- 
dous current of non-Catholic thought, ineffectively resisted by 
Catholic book-lore (and hardly at all by Catholic public doctrine— 
for Catholics spend most of their time talking to one another) 
[which] sweeps all but heroic swimmers into itself.’’ It behoves 
us to “‘ recognize that there is a whole class that we should do 
well to attend to—those in whom faith still exists, but is some- 
how and inevitably ‘in abeyance.’’’ Students of the contem- 
plative life will read with interest Mr. Thomas Lyell’s attractive 
contribution on ‘“‘ Japanese Trappists.’? Fr. Thurston concludes 
his articles on ‘‘ Poltergeists before the Law Courts ” with the 
suggestion that many generations are likely to pass before a final 
solution of the poltergeist phenomena is reached. ‘‘ That there 
may be something diabolical, or at any rate evil, in them I do 
not deny, but, on the other hand, it is also possible that there 
may be natural forces involved which are so far as little known 
to us as the latent forces of electricity were known to the 
Greeks.’’ The longer reviews include an excellent discussion by 
Fr. Steuart, 8.J., of the recently published first volume of 
Professor Allison Peers’s translation of St. John of the Cross. 


BLACKFRIARS for May has an article on “‘ Father Bede Jarrett, 
0.P.,” by Fr. Bernard Delany, his successor as Provincial. It 
would be hard to find a better summary of a full and many- 
sided life in less than ten pages. Among Fr. Jarrett’s many 
great qualities—his personal attractiveness, his humility, his 
great powers of concentration and study, his genius for details, 
his humanity and common sense—none was perhaps more 
gracious than his belief in others. ‘‘ He trusted everyone. He 
did it as a matter of course. He did not say in the solemn 
pompous manner of the heavy father: ‘ Now I put you on your 
honour. I trust you. Be worthy of my trust.’ He trusted 
others quite naturally and spontaneously, almost unconsciously, 
because he believed in human nature and the grace of God and 
human goodness.” Fr. Steuart, S.J., contributes the third of 
his charming studies of ‘“‘ Schools of Holiness,” the subject in 
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this case being St. Bernadette Soubirous. It includes some 
satisfying remarks on the three secrets entrusted to her by Our 
Lady with the condition that she was never in any circumstances 
to reveal them. Mr. Hilary Pepler’s article on ‘ The Liturgical 
Drama: Ways and Means,” deserves to be generally welcomed. 
Mr. W. H. D. Winder’s short statement on ‘ Bequests for 
Masses and the Law ”’ is a useful survey of the legislation that 
recently culminated in Mr. Justice Luxmoore’s judgment that 
“a gift in a will for masses constitutes a valid charitable gift.” 
The progress made since the House of Lords’ decision in Bourne 
v. Keane is clearly indicated. 


THH CATHOLIC WORLD is, as is well-known, much less theo- 
logical than the EccLesiIasticaL REVIEW. Its subtitle describes 
it as “‘a monthly magazine of general literature and science,” 
and its May number has, among articles of interest to English 
readers, one on ‘‘ Sir Edward Elgar,”’ by Fr. W. J. Finn, C.8.P., 
who as the conductor of the Pauline Choristers and of the 
Catholic Radio Hour, has had much experience of producing 
Elgar’s works. There is some account of Elgar’s life, a critical 
survey of his musical achievement, and an impression which “ is 
admittedly only surmise,’”’ of what he could have done, had he 
been so disposed, for the improvement of music in the Catholic 
Church. As regards our hymnody he ‘“ would not have 
tolerated . . . the textual imbecilities and musical banalities 
which impede the cultural if not the spiritual growth of a dis- 
tressingly large proportion of our parochial school children.” 
Mr. Montgomery Carmichael writes with his usual distinction 
and charm on ‘ English,’’ an estimate of the place enjoyed by 
English among the Germanic languages together with a discus- 
sion of certain words peculiarly abhorrent, for example “ far- 
flung.’’ (‘‘ How is an empire flung, and far, too? ’’) 


The Homitetic Revinw for May is full of good advice and 
information. Mgr. Henry adds to his useful series on preaching 
with a chapter on ‘‘ Sermons on Reforming Saints,’’ the topic 
discussed being: (that) ‘‘The Saints who were notable for 
reforming activities may present the preacher with a peculiar 
problem. Shall he depict the evils thus reformed, and in very 
glaring colours?’”? Good examples are given from the Breviary 
of the “economy” practised by some writers of Second 
Nocturns. Dr. E. Schwegler writes sensibly on ‘‘ The Vatican 
and Calendar Reform ”’ with special attention to the question 
of a fixed Easter. In ‘“ Holy Communion to Hospital Patients,” 
Fr. W. Schaefers considers the conflict that exists at times 
between strict theory and common practice, especially in regard 
of the type of patient who insists upon receiving Communion 
in bed, in spite of being in a condition to dress and hear Mass. 
In the “ Answers to Questions’ the now familiar subject of 
the Missa recitata is again to the fore. Apropos of the alleged 
remark of Pope Pius X : “ You must not pray at the Mass. You 
must say the Mass,’? Fr. Woywod, 0.F.M., is of the opinion 
that: ‘It seems nobody knows when and where he said those 
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words ’’ and that reliable evidence is conspicuous by its absence. 


The JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL Stupms for April has an article 
of great importance for specialists in Christian origins on ‘‘ The 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Didache” by the late Dean 
Armitage Robinson, to which Dom Hugh Connolly, O.S.B., has 
written an explanatory preface. The few lines that Dom 
Connolly has devoted to his impressions of the Dean are 
revealing. As a contributor to a series edited by Dr. Robinson 
he remembers that ‘“‘ The fear was, how far a book or paper 
would have to be re-written, and what the press would think 
of a set of proofs when he had done with them.” Of less 
specialized interest is Dr. J. K. Fotheringham’s ‘“‘ The Evidence 
of Astronomy and Technical Chronology for the Date of the 
Crucifixion,’’ in which the author, who, like the late Fr. Kugler, 
8.J., has devoted much time to the exegetical possibilities of 
astronomy, gives well-considered reasons for thinking that ‘“ on 
the whole . . . the date A.D. 33, April 3rd, offers fewer difficulties 
than any of the others ’’ as a date for the Crucifixion. Professor 
Burkitt’s contribution ‘‘ Manichaica’”’ is written not merely 
to introduce the results of recent Manichaean discoveries and 
research to the readers of the JOURNAL, but in the hope that 
“it may induce some young theological student to study the 
Manichaean religion, now so strangely rediscovered, and not 
leave it all to foreign students.’’ Some Catholic books are 
reviewed, among them the work of Pére Descoqs, S.J., on De 
Dei Cognoscibilitate (Paris, Beauchesne, 1932), concerning which 
the reviewer says: ‘‘ whether we accept or decline the author’s 
conclusions, we cannot fail to derive instruction from his 
elaborate discourse.’’ 


That admirable production, the Spanish review RAZ6n y Fx, 
continues in its April number to provide first-rate reading 
matter. M. Iriarte’s ‘‘ Incredulidad y psiconeurosis ”’ studies 
the relation between unbelief and nervous troubles, while 
P. J. H. Bover’s ‘“‘ El P. Juan Maldonado ”’ is an intensely 
interesting account of a great theologian and exegete, who 
enjoyed in his day a quite phenomenal reputation. The discovery 
of the manuscript of Maldonatus’s commentary on the Gospels 
has enabled Pére J. Huby, the finder, to estimate by collation 
the exact amount. added to or subtracted from the original work 
by the censors and editors. Contrary to what had been imagined, 
the censors suppressed little of any importance; their chief 
purpose was to modify certain over-emphatic expressions of 
Maldonatus in regard of his opponents. Various examples are 
given. Thus, in replying to Calvin apropos of Mt. 15, 11, 
Maldonatus wrote ‘‘ Mentiris, Rabbi ’”? which was altered by the 
censors to ‘‘ Falleris, Rabbi’’ and, later, by the editors to 
“ Hallucinaris, Rabbi.” The censors, it may be remarked, took 
occasion to utter the general warning: ‘‘ Modestius et gravius 
contra Calvinum.’? The new edition that is in preparation will 
presumably do away with corrections of this kind that tend to 
make the existing printed text an edition ‘ad usum Delphini.” 
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It is probable that not many English Catholics are readerg 
of FIpEs, a monthly review published in the Vatican City ag 
the organ of the ‘ Pontificia Opera per la Preservazione della 
Fede in Roma,’’ but a study of it is almost essential for an 
appreciation of the various non-Catholic organizations (notably — 
the American Episcopal Methodists) that are working against 
the Faith in Rome. The March number contains an inte . 
list of books in Italian ‘‘ Gli Studi Cattolici sul Protestantesime 
nel 1933,’ though the contributor is fain to admit that most 
of these works are directed against the old-fashioned type of 
Protestantism, whereas: ‘‘ Se tornassero Calvino e Lutero, non — 
riconoscerebbero la loro creatura.’? The April number has a 
sympathetic article on ‘‘ Lord Halifax’ by N. Vian, compiled 
from English and French sources, and among the ‘‘ Segnalazioni © 
e Documenti”’ the question is considered: ‘‘ Quanti sono gli 
acattolici in Roma?’’ It is stated that, according to the 1931 
census, there are 939,704 Catholics in Rome, whereas all other 
religious bodies do not amount to more than 19,540 (a relation 
of 98.06 per cent. and 1.94 per cent.). More than half of the 
non-Catholics (10,901) are Jews; of the remainder the majority 
are foreigners. J. M. T. 
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